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“IF SPIRITS WALK.” 


BY ELLEN BURROUGHS. 





1 have heard (but not believed), the spirits of the dead 
May walk again. inter’s Tale. 


If spirits walk, Love, when the night climbs 
slow 
The slant footpath where we were wont to go, 
Be sure that I shall take the self-same way 
To the hill crest, and shoreward down the gray, 
Sheer, gravelled slope, where vetches straggling 
grow. 


Look for me not when gusts of Winter blow, 
When at thy pane beat hands of sleet and snow; 
I would not come thy dear eyes to affray, 
If spirits walk. 


But when, in June, the pines are whispering low, 
And when their breath plays with thy bright 
hair, so 
As some one’s fingers once were used to play— 
That hour when birds leave song, and children 
pray, 
Keep the old tryst, sweetheart, and thou shalt 
know 
If spirits walk. 
. —century. 
a 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


To-day is the anniversary of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. It is commemorated far 
and wide with flags and bells and patriotic 
eloquence. This is the celebration of a 
victory won long ago for the principle that 
taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny. No one has quite so good a right 
to rejoice in the anniversary as those who 
are fighting to-day for the application of 
the same principle to women. At Mont- 
real, they show to visitors, among other 
curiosities and trophies, a small cannon 
captured from the Americans at the battle 
of Bunker Hill. One American woman to 
whom it was exhibited looked sharply at 
the official in charge and said, with spirit: 
**Well, you’ve got the cannon, but I guess 
we've got the hill!” The people who are 
cheering and firing guns in honor of June 
17 have the cannon; but we have the 
principle, which is more eternal than the 
hills; and, sooner or later, everybody will 
see it. a 


Correspondents of the Nation are 
trying to settle the question whether 
there is ‘‘Sex in Mathematics.” They may 
as well leave it to settle itself. With the 
open field and fair play which women are 
now receiving in the line of education, 
abundant proof will be found in the facts. 
Meantime, any one who doubts may try 
to read the mathematical paper written 
by Professor Ellen A. Hayes, of Wellesley 
College, published in the April 28th num- 
ber of Science, on “Sun Heat and Orbital 
Eccentricity. 


> 





Apropos of the large number of women 
college graduates, the Boston Daily 
Journal says: 

A serious question is, What wiil all 
these educated women do with their 
higher education, received at the expense 
of so much money and time? Another 
question is, What will be their chances 
for paying work in this world of compe- 
tition? 

It is fair to infer that, with a trained in- 
tellect and well disciplined faculties, any 
person is better prepared to do well in 
any situation in which she may be placed, 
80 that, whatever comes to the college- 
bred woman (and any kind of thing may 
come), her education makes her better 
equipped for it. At an early woman’s 
rights convention, Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols, 
Pleading for better education for girls, 





| said: ‘A fortune in money may be lost 
| or stolen, but,” tapping her head, ‘the 
| treasures any woman has here, no one can 
| take away.”’ 

= 

The New York Recorder, in order to 
| test the jury system in the case of Lizzie 
| Borden, has selected a jury of twelve 
| persons outside the court who will read 


only a masculine Jenness- Miller dress 
reform? 
me right. This female layman, lay dele- 
gate, with no foolishness about her— 

lain, matter-of-fact, attentive, earnest— 
s Mrs. Brewer, of Terre Haute, Ind., who 
built a synagogue for the Brethren there, 
and who made her maiden speech yester- 


|the testimony and announce their ver- | 


| dict. They are Rev. Edward Everett 
| Hale, Ex-Gov. Ames, Hon. John F. An- 
drew, Hon. George Fred Williams, Col. 
A. A. Pope and Mrs. Lucy Stone, all of 
Massachusetts; and Gen. Thomas L. 
James, Hon. J. Edward Simmons, Hon. 
William Sulzer, Hon. De Lancey Nicholl, 
Mr. Samuel Gompers and Dr. T. S. Rob- 
ertson, all of New York. In regard to 
the agreement or disagreement of this 


| the Recorder says: 


If the two findings agree, then we may 
infer that trial by twelve average men of 
the vicinage of the crime is a safe and 
sound institution. If the two tindings are 
opposed, a prima facie case will have been 
made out for a change in the processes by 
which juries are at present constituted. 


+o 


On June 8, the leading Bohemian 
women of Chicago held a musicale, and 
invited Mrs. Josefa Humpal Zeman to 
speak on **The Influence of the World’s 
Congress of Representative Women.” 
Mrs. Zeman is the young Bohemian 
woman whose quick wit and natural, 
heart-stirring eloquence evoked so much 
enthusiasm at the Congress. She invited 
Miss Anthony to go with her. There 
were present about 700 of the most intel- 
ligent men and women among the Bohe- 
mians of Chicago. 
thony a warm greeting. She made them 
an address on woman suffrage, and little 
Mrs. Zeman followed with another. Both 
were well received. Mrs. Zeman says, in 
a private letter: ‘‘We had a grand time. 
I was surprised to see how much interest 
they showed. It is a cheering sign.” 





—~@>—___—_— 


Among the contents of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL for this week are an article on 


A. Humphrey, of Junction City, Kan., 
where an experiment in codperative cook- 
ing has been in successful operation by a 
number of families for two years; Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s address at the Social 
Purity Congress, in Chicago; an account 
of the work of the Clara Conway Insti- 
tute; the full text of Mrs. Josephine K. 
Henry’s much discussed petition to the 
Kentucky Legislature; correspondence, 
from Illinois, Kentucky, Rhode Island, 
Kansas and Louisiana; Women in the 
Churches, With Women’s Clubs, and, last 
but not least, a portrait and biographical 
sketch of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


————__—4~49p— ee 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Christian churches of Kansas held 
a State Sunday School Convention at 
Salina last week. A large delegation of 


tion, among others: 

That we rejoice in the prospect of an early 
opportunity to express ourselves on the equal 
suffrage question, and believe it to be the plain 
duty of every Christian to aid in every honora- 
ble way the enfranchisement of our sisters, that 
they may prove themselves politically what they 
are now morally, a potent factor in the right 
adjustment of the momentous issues of the day. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hopkins of Salina 
writes: ‘I feel particularly proud of this, 
because I am a member of this church, 
and I thank God it is a progressive body. 
It is the church that was in every place 
willing to throw open its doors for our 
conventions held two years ago. Our 
preachers in most cases urge the women 
to register, and never forget to recognize 
them in church and out of church as the 
equals of men. I think we shall carry 
the amendment, if we can raise money 
enough to keep good speakers in the 
field.” 

Dr. David H. Moore, editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate, spent a half 
day lately in the General Conference of 
the United Brethren, where there were 
two women among the lay delegates. Dr. 


of it in his paper: 


There are 187 delegates all told; under 
rather than over the middle age; bright, 
active, intelligent looking; 56 lay dele- 

ates. 126 ministerial, and 5 episcopal. 

Vhat! Can it be possible? two female 
laymen! lay delegates! Are my ‘‘Barbara 





Heck spectacles” fooling me again? Is it 


outside jury with the jurors of the court, | 


They gave Miss An- | 


representative men and women were pres- | 
ent from different parts of the State. The | 
convention adopted the following resolu- | 


Moore gives the following lively account | 


| 
} 


| 
| 


{ 
\, 


coéperative house-keeping, by Mrs. M. | 


day—and a good one too, Dr. Kephart 
says—in favor of seating the Oregon dele- 
gate, who lacked but a month of eligi- 
bility. Further back on the other side is 
|a typical [owa lady, matronly. intelli- 
gent, refined, pious, missing nothing, in- 
| tent on being faithful in her stewardship 
—Mrs. Staves, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

They are wives and mothers, and serve 
| on committees ; and thus far there are no 
| portents in the sky, no seismic indications 
|in the earth. The Brethren Discipline 
|uses laymen and lay delegates inter- 
| changeably; but nobody ever interposed 

even a question as to woman’s eligibility 
to be a delegate. ‘‘What! You do not 
mean it, Dr. Kephart?” ‘Yes, we license 
| and ordain women, and admit them into 
'the annual conference; and of course, 
| therefore, they are also eligible to mem- 
| bership in the General Conference as 
| ministerial delegates.”’ Well, well; will 
| not some one kindly inform Dr. Buckley? 
| The Episcopal church at Tuscumbia, 
| Ala., has a woman warden. 
The New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser 
| says: 

The Nashville American, and some of 
| the older inhabitants of that charming 
| little city, are in throes of agony. They 
|have shut their eyes to the march of 
| woman’s progress and declared it was not ; 

but the recent large and vigorous meeting 
| of Cumberland Presbyterians and the im- 
mense gathering of Baptist women have 
pried their eyelids up in spite of them- 
selves. They were decorously silent 
| while the meetings were in progress, and, 
| true to business, the Nashville American 
| gave long and interesting reports of the 
Sines of the women, with no unfavorable 
|comments; but since the meetings ad- 
| journed there has been ye | and wail- 
| ing over the distressing fact that women 
| are leaving their homes and children and 
| husbands, to attend ‘‘meetings,” etc., but 
with due carefulness remark that they are 
not alluding to ‘the many deserving Nash- 
ville associations.” Certainly not. It is 
| the wicked women of Decatur, Hunts- 
‘ville, Columbia, Tullahoma, Knoxville 
| and Chattanooga who are doing all these 
naughty things. A prominent preacher 
| held forth on the subject, and the Nash- 
| ville American has had several editorials 
| on the vast importance of training women 
| to look after their husbands and children. 
The Nashville American ought not to 
| worry. Such editorials in this day are 
\irresistibly funny. . . - 

We would eaves the Nashville American 
to imitate those bright papers which, 
| without advocating any radical changes, 
| keep pickets out noting all the signs of the 

times and giving them conscientiously to 
| their readers. They have recognized the 
| fact that Dab’s Light Gabble and similar 
| stuff is not the mental pabulum for South- 
ern women, and supply something a little 
more solid morally as well as mentally. 


| 





No, sir; this time my eyes serve | 


| MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


| Mrs. Mary Ashton Rice Livermore was 
| born in Boston, Mass., Dec. 19, 1821. 
| Her father, Timothy Rice, of Northfield, 
Mass., who was of Welsh descent, served 
in the United State Navy during the war 





7 


of 1812. Her mother, Zebiah Vose Glover 
Ashton, was the daughter of Capt. 
Nathaniel Ashton, of England. 

Little Mary was placed in the public 
schools of Boston at an early age, and 
graduated at fourteen, receiving one of 
the six medals distributed for good schol- 
arship. There were then no high, nor- 
mal or Latin schools for girls, and their 
admission to Massachusetts colleges was 
not even suggested. She was sent to the 
Female Seminary in Charlestown, where 
she completed the four years’ course in 
two, and was then elected a member of 
the faculty, as teacher of Latin and 
French. While teaching, she continued 
her studies in Latin, Greek and meta- 
physics under tutors, and resigned her 
position at the close of the second year, to 
take charge of a family school on a plan- 
tation in Southern Virginia. There she 
remained nearly three years. There were 
between four and five hundred slaves on 
the estate, and she returned to the North 
a radical Abolitionist. She taught a school 
of her own in Duxbury, Mass., for the 
next three years, the ages of her pupils 
ranging from fourteen to twenty years. 
It was in reality the high school of the 
town, and was so continued when she 
relinquished it. 

In 1845 she become the wife of Rev. D. 
P. Livermore, a Universalist minister set- 
tled in Fall River, Mass. The tastes, 
habits of study and aims of the young 
couple were similar, and Mrs. Livermore 
drifted inevitably into literary work. She 
formed her husband’s young parishioners 
into reading and study clubs, which she 
conducted, wrote hymns and songs for 
church hymnals and Sunday school sing- 
ing books, and stories, sketches and 
poems for the Galaxy, Ladies’ Repository, 
New York Tribune and National Era. 

She was identified with the Washing- 
tonian Temperance Reform, before her 
marriage, was on the editorial staff of a 
juvenile temperance paper, organized a 
Cold Water Army of fifteen hundred boys 
and girls, for whom she wrote temperance 
stories which she read to them and which 
were afterwards published in book form, 
under the title, ‘“The Children’s Army.” 
(Boston, 1844). She wrote two prize 
stories in 1848, one for a State temperance 
organization, entitled ‘‘Thirty Years too 
Late,” illustrating the Washingtonian 
movement, and the other, for a church 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. W. N. WINFREY, of Woodland 
Mills, Ala., has been a notary public for 
several years. 

CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK (Miss 
Murfree) has completed a new novel, en- 
titled “‘His Vanished Star.” It will appear 
serially in the Atlantic, beginning with 
the July number. 

Mrs. MAY RAULErT has built up at 
| Rockland, Me., an extensive business in a 
| line not often adopted by women, that of 
| 





a shipping office, from which she furnishes 
seamen in any desired number. 

Mrs. GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIs has 
established a free scholarship fund in 
; memory of her husband, in the Staten 
Island Academy and Latin School. The 
fund is founded with the proceeds of the 
| beautiful edition of his ‘Prue and I,” pub- 
| lished last Christmas by Harper & Bros. 


| Miss KARIN GYLLENCRENTZ, of Stock- 
| holm, is the oldest lady in the service of 
| the State railroads of Sweden. She is 
| 65 years of age, and has been connected 
with the railroads since 1866, and still at- 
tends to her duty with promptness and 
efliciency. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE at- 
tained her eighty-first birthday on June 
14. Mrs. Stowe still takes daily walks, 
and her love of music, especially of the 

old church music, is as strong as ever. A 
world full of friends will wish her many 
| happy returns of her birthday. 





Dr. EMILy KEMPIN is becoming one of 
| the most popular lecturers at Zurich Uni- 
| versity, although her position at first was 
| precarious, because it was an innovation 
for a woman to be appointed an instruc- 
tor. She has been invited to prepare a 
paper for the Law Reform Committee of 
the World’s Fair on “The Distinguishing 
Features of the Administration of Justice 
in Switzerland.” 


Mrs. BERTHA WASHBURN Howe, of 
Bradford, Pa., recording secretary of the 
State Woman Suffrage Association, served 
lately. as an arbitrator in a board of three 
members to try a controversy involving 
about $8,000, relating to the separate es- 
tate of a married woman, to whom, in 
pursuance of the award of the arbitrators, 
valuable property in the city of Buffalo 
has since been conveyed. 


Miss ETHEL BROWN BLACKWELL, 
youngest daughter of Mr. S. C. and Mrs. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, has a care- 
fully prepared article in the New York 
Medical Journal on ‘*Tests on Women of 
the Red Coloring Matter of the Blood.” 
Miss Blackwell graduated from the 
Institute of Technology in this city in 1891, 
and then took a year of special studies at 
Bryn Mawr. She is now a medical stu- 
dent in the medica! college of the New 
York Infirmary for Women. 


Mrs. POTTER PALMER, as president of 
the Woman’s Branch of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary, gave the address of wel- 
come at the opening of the Congress on 
Moral and Social Reform. She spoke a 
graceful word of welcome for the women. 
She referred to the fact that while men 
are sent out to the field of battle by the 
governments of the world, paradoxical as 
it might seem, the women were sent to 
heal the wounds men found it necessary 
to make. Women had played an impor- 
tant part in charitable work from the 
time when Florence Nightingale nursed 
the soldiers on the field of battle down to 
the present day. Mrs. Palmer struck the 
keynote of the Congress by saying that 
this was the scientific age, when charity 
sought to prevent suffering rather than to 
relieve it. 


Miss MINNIE RusH is the Vandalia 
Line’s agent at Lakeville, Ind. For three 
years she has had charge of the passenger, 
freight and telegraph office. The receipts 
of the office are about $10,000 per month, 
which indicates the degree of financial 
responsibility carried by the agent. Miss 
Rush was born in Lakeville twenty-one 
years ago. After acquiring a common 
school education, she learned telegraphy, 
and her proficiency led to her selection as 
agent. Last fall she made a remarkable 
success in organizing ‘‘Harvest Home” 
excursions; she surprised the Vandalia 
magnates by sending several hundred 
people into neighboring States on special 
trains, thus netting profit for the railroad. 
Miss Rush is an active worker in the W. 
C. T. U. and in the Methodist Church, 
from which it is safe to infer that she is a 
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woman suffragist also. 
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| were present, and it proved a notable suc- 
cess. An Illinois Woman Suffrage Asso- 
(Concluded from First Page.) ies was organized, and Mrs. Liver- 
publishing house, entitled ‘‘A Mental | more was elected its first president. 


MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 





prohibition and all its attendant isms, in- | women will do what the preachers tell 
cluding woman suffrage, whick will be | them to do, and as four-fifths of the 
the paramount issue next year, will be | preachers are Republicans, the women will 
opened, and Kansas’ soiled linen will | flock with them.” The Republican party 
again be washed in the broad, open light | has had the same tender regard for pro- 





Transformation,” elucidating a phase of 
religious belief. The former was re-pub- 
lished in England, where it had a large 
circulation. It has been translated into 
several languages by missionaries, and | 
was re-published in Boston, in 1876. 

It 1857, the Livermores removed to 
Chicago, where Mr. Livermore became 
proprietor and editor of a weekly relig- | 
ious paper, the organ of the Universalist | 
denomination in the Northwest, and Mrs. | 
Livermore became his associate editor. | 
For the next twelve years her labors | 
were herculean. She wrote for every de- | 
partment of the paper, except the theo- | 
logical, and in her busband’s frequent ab- 
sences from home, necessitated by church | 
work, she had charge of the entire estah- 
lishment, paper, printing-oflice and pub- 
lishing house. She continued to furnish 
stories, sketches and letters to Eastern 
periodicals, gave herself to church and 
Sunday school work, was untiring in her 
labors for the Home of the Friendless, 
assisted in the establishment of the Home 
for Aged Women and the Hospital for 
Women and Children, and was actively 
identified with the charitable work of the 
city. She performed much reportorial 
work in those days, and at the first nomi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln for the Presi- 
dency, in the Chicago Wigwam in 1860, 
she was the only woman reporter assigned 
a place among a hundred or more men 
reporters. All this time she was her own 
housekeeper, directing her servants her- 
self, and giving personal supervision to 
the education and training of her children. 
A collection of her stories, written during 
those busy days, was published under the 
title, ‘Pen Pictures” (Chicago, 1863). 

The great uprising among men at the 
opening of the Civil War, in 1861, was 
paralleled by a similar uprising among 
women, and in a few months there were 
hundreds of women’s organizations formed 
throughout the North, for the relief of 
sick and wounded soldiers, and the care 
of the soldiers’ families. Out of the 
chaos of benevolent efforts evolved by the 
times, the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission was born. Mrs. Livermore, with 
her friend, Mrs. Jane C. Hoge, was identi- 
fied with relief work for the soldiers, 
from the beginning. At the instance of 
Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows, President of 
the Commission, they were elected asso- 
ciate members of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, with their headquarters 
in Chicago, and the two friends worked 
together till the end of the war. Mrs. 
Livermore resigned all positions save that 
on her husband’s paper, secured a gov- 
erness for her children, and subordinated 
al] demands upon her time to those of the 
Commission. She organized Soldier’s Aid 
Societies, delivered public addresses to 
stimulate supplies and donations of money 
in the principal towns and cities of the 
Northwest, wrote letters by the hundreds, 
personally and by amanuenses, and an- 
swered all that she received; wrote the 
circulars, bulletins and monthly reports 





| the temperance reform as well as that of 


In January, 1869, she established a | 
woman suflrage paper, the Avgitator, 
at her own cost and risk, which espoused 


woman suffrage. In January, 1870, the 
Woman's JOURNAL was established in 
Boston, by a joint stock company, for the 
advocacy of woman suffrage, and Mrs. 
Livermore was invited to become its edi- 
tor-in-chief. She accepted, and merged 
her own in the new advocate. Her hus- 
band disposed of his paper and entire 
establishment in Chicago, the family re- 
turned to the East, and have since resided 
in Melrose, Mass. For two years Mrs. 
Livermore edited the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Then she resigned all editorial work to 
give her time more entirely to the lecture 
tield, where her services were in increas- 
ing demand. For twenty-five years she 
has been conspicuous on the lecture plat- 
form. She has been heard in the Lyceum 
courses of the country year after year in 
nearly every State of the Union, as well 
as in England and Scotland. She chooses 
a wide range of topics. Her lectures are 
biographical, historical, political, relig- 
ious, reformatory and sociological. One 
volume of her lectures has been published, 
entitled ‘‘What Shall We Do With Our 
Daughters? and Other Lectures.” (Boston, 
1883.) She has travelled extensively in 
the United States, literally from ocean to 
ocean, and from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. In company with her husband, 
she has made two visits to Europe, where 
she greatly enjoyed her intercourse with 
liberal and progressive people. Her pen 
has not been idle during these last twenty 
years, and her articles have appeared in 
the North American Review, the Arena, 
the Chautauquan, the Independent, the 
Youth's Companion,the Christian Advocate, 
WomaAN’'s JOURNAL and other periodicals. 

Mrs. Livermore is much interested in 
politics, and was twice sent by the Repub- 
cans of her own town as delegate to 
the Massachusetts State Republican Con- 
vention, charged with the presentation 
of woman suffrage resolutions, which 
were accepted, and incorporated into the 
party platform. She is identified with 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and for ten years was president of the 
Massachfisetts W. C. I. U. She was presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Congress during the 
first two years of its organization, has 
served as president of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, is presi- 
dent of the Beneficent Society of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, which 
assists promising and needy students in 
the prosecution of their musical studies, 
is connected with the Woman’s National 
Council, with the Chautauqua movement, 
in which she is much interested, is a life 
member of the Boston Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, and holds 
memberships in the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Massachu- 
setts Soldiers’ Home, the Massachuseits 
Woman's Indian Association, the Massa- 
chusetts Prison Association, the American 


of the Commission, made trips to the | Psychical Society, and several literary 
front with sanitary stores, to whose dis- | clubs. In religion she is a Unitarian, but 
tribution she gave personal attention, | cares more for life and character than for 
brought back large numbers of invalid | sect or creed. She is a believer in Na- 
soldiers who were discharged, that they | tionalism, and regards Socialism, as ex- 
might die at home, and accompanied them | pounded in America, as ‘‘applied Chris- 
in person or by proxy to their several | tianity.”. Notwithstanding her many 
destinations ; assisted to plan, organize and | years of hard service, she still does more 
conduct colossal Sanitary Fairs, and wrote | public work than most younger women. 
a history of them at their close; detailed | Happy in her home, and in the society of 
women nurses for the hogpitals, by order | her husband, children and grandchildren, 
of Secretary Stanton, and accompanied | she keeps steadily at work with voice and 
them to their post. The story of women’s | pen and influence, ready to lend a hand to 
work during the war has never been told, | the weak and struggling, to strike a blow 
and can never be understood save by those | for the right against the wrong, to proph- 








connected with it. Mrs. Livermore has | 
published’ her reminiscences of those | 
crucial days in a large volume, entitled | 
“My Story of the War” (Hartford, | 


| 
| 


Conn., 1888), which has reached a sale of 
between fifty thousand and sixty thou. | 
sand copies. 
The war over, Mrs. Livermore resumed | 
the former tenor of her life, and took up | 
again the philanthropic and literary work | 
which she had temporarily relinquished. | 
The woman suffrage movement, which | 
had been to some extent suspended dur- | 
ing the absorbing activities of the war, 
now revived and Mrs. Livermore identi- | 
fied herself with it. She had kept the | 
columns of her husband's paper ablaze | 
with demands for the opening of colleges 
and professional schools to women, for 
the repeal of unjust laws that blocked | 
women’s progress, and for an enlarge- 
ment of their industrial opportunities, 
that they might become self-supporting, 
but she had believed this might be accom- 
plished without the vote. Her experi- 


ences during the war taught her different- | 


ly. She very soon made arrangements for 
a woman suffrage convention in Chicago, 
where one had never before been held. 
The leading clergymen of the city took 
part in it, prominent advocates of the 


| Other class of people. 
classes was fought with vigor and venom | 


of day, and before the gaze of 60,000,000 
people who instinctively turn to this 
State for entertainment and amusement. 
There are about 100,000 Democrats in 
Kansas. True, they stampeded last fall 
and rounded up in the People’s party 
corral just to punish their old enemy, the 
Republican party; but they can be relied 
on when the sacred rights of the citizens 
are abridged, or when an attempt is made 
toshut off his supplies. ‘To many of them 
the recent announcement that Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Mrs. Stanton and a score of 
other cont suffrage leaders would camp 


suffrage, has had the same effect as the 
shaking of a red rag in the face of an 
infuriated bull. 

Aside from their opposition to woman 
suffrage and prohibition on the broad 
ground that the former degrades woman- 
hood and places her on a level with the 
lowest classes of men, and that the latter 
is contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
constitution, in robbing citizens of their 
personal rights, making them perjurers, 
sneaks and hypocrites, there is another 
very good reason — the leaders of the 
stalwart Democrats intend to push this 
fight. 

The stalwart wing of Democrats adopted 
the tactics of the Democrats of Georgia, 
the Carolinas, Tennessee and Alabama, 
and fought the invasion of the new Peo- 
ple’s party from the beginning. 

The majority of the party, desirous of 
turniog the electoral vote of Kansas over 
to Cleveland, and the State over to any- 
body to defeat the Republicans, indorsed 
the People’s party ticket throughout. 

Now the leaders of the two parties are 
in Washington, fighting over the patron- 
age, and the result is that Kansas is losing 
a great many comfortable places. 

For the past twelve years, and until the 
new party became a dangerous factor, the 
Democrats, with 120,000 votes (20,000 of 
whom were Republicans, and voted with 
them because they opposed probibition), 
made their fight against the isms of the 
Republican party, chief of which was 
prohibition. Whenever the war cry 
against prohibition was raised, the Democ- 
racy was up in arms and united. All that 
is necessary now to reorganize and cement 
a Democratic party in Kansas 75,000 strong 
is to spring a fight on the ‘‘twin evils’— 
prohibition and possible woman suffrage— 
and that has been done. 

The stalwart Democratic leaders have 
opened the ball, and a red-hot fight on fa- 
naticism will follow. 

‘They know that upon this issue they can 
bring to their aid three-fourths of the 
Democrats in the State, including those 
who are temporarily in the People’s par- 
ty, and those out of it, and that the ele- 
ment represented by Senator Martin, who 
are in favor of fusion with the Populists 
for the temporary benefits it will bring, 
will dwindle into a very smal] factor. 

This question was fully discussed by 
the stalwart leaders here yesterday, and a 
bitter fight is on. David Overmeyer, 
who headed the delegation to Washington, 
and stood before President Cleveland de- 
manding recognition for the stalwart 
Democracy in Kansas ‘who refused to sell 
their honor and principles for a mess of 
calamity pottage,” is the man who will 
lead this movement. 

In an interview to-day, he said: ‘‘The 


sham and a fraud. In many parts of the 
State saloons are open and the liquor is 
sold over the bar as of old. In other parts, 
where this is not practicable, the handy 
drug store takes the place of the saloon; 
hundreds upon hundreds of these places 
exist in Kansas for no other reason than 
as places to sell liquor. The jug, keg and 
bottle traffic with cities outside of the 
State is simply immense. The sale and 
consumption of liquor within the State 
has experienced no material abatement. 
You might as well tell me of the ‘success’ 
of any other high-handed ruthless despot- 
ism, and any other base, wicked, malig- 
nant tyrannical outrage, as to talk to me 
of the ‘success’ of prohibition, ifeven you 
could, by trampling out constitutional and 
civil liberty, coerce obedience to it for one 
short hour. 

‘*When we contemplate the infamy of 
prohibition we are not surprised that we 
are no nearer the realization of the great 
things that were predicted for it than we 





esy a better future in the distance, and to 
insist on the right of women to help it 


along. 
+o 


A CONSPIRACY IN KANSAS. 


The following extraordinary letter is 
contributed to the Boston Transcript by a 
Kansas correspondent : 


People of Kansas who are out of pol- 
ities, or who are not in the reform busi- 
ness, cry peace, peace; but there is no 
peace. 

Two years ago, prohibition and other 
isms that divided the re and arrayed 
neighbor against neighbor—because one- 
half of the people massed themselves 
into one general smelling committee, 
whose duty it was to pry into each 
other’s business and ascertain if liquors 
were concealed about the homes— 
were dropped, and a new fight was 
ushered in with the farmers against every 
This war of 


until the culmination last winter in the 
en when scenes were witnessed 
which brought odium upon the State and 
disgrace to the party in power. 

Now that the people and State are rally- 


ing from the effects of that wrangle, | 


another of greater magnitude is being 
ushered in, and the nation will have an 
opportunity during the next eighteen 
months to witmess at a distance one of 


were a dozen yearsago. ‘The people have 
| endured this crime against civilization as 
| long as they mean to. The election of 
| 1894 will witness such an a ng against 
| it as will astonish and paralyze its apolo- 
| . . 
| gists, who are trying to revamp it to ride 
| into power upon it. The uncalled-for and 
unconscionable attempt to drag woman 
into the arena of public warfare is a warn- 
| ing to the decent and honorable men of 
| the State who have regard for candor, 
fairness, open dealing, justice, liberty, 
and the sanctity of home, that the supreme 
moment has arrived in which they must 
| rise above past party affiliations and strike 
for honor, virtue, liberty, untrammelled, 
brave manhood and unésullied womaun- 
hood, and utter annihilation of the pre- 
| posterous, sensational and unnatural in 
politics, and a return to the practice and 
| methods of common sense.” 
| The ‘Army of Liberty,” a secret anti- 
— and woman suffrage society, 
| is also at work in many parts of the State, 


and many Democrats and Republicans are | 


joining it. It pledges its members to vote 
against the candidates of any party that 
favors prohibition or woman suitrage. 
With this tight prosecuted as it will be 
| during the next year, the attitude of the 
| three parties on these questions at the 
|} next State election will be about as 
| follows: 
| The People’s party now in power will 
| divide on both prohibition and woman 
| suffrage. They were victorious by ignor- 
| ing prohibition last year, and they will be 


in Kansas fora year, and stump for woman | 


prohibitory law in Kansas is a farce, a | 


hibition since it became a part of the con- 

stitution and statutes as the parent has 
| for the child—it is one of its offsprings— 
; and in a running red-hot fight that part 

| would again declare for prohibition, al- 
| though it was finally whipped with that 
| issue prominent in its platform last year. 
| It would also declare for woman suf- 
| frage, because Miss Anthony and others 
| would be here at the convention and 
| threaten to go to the Populists if they 
| didn’t. Then with the Democrats making 
| a fight oon both parties, and particu- 
larly against woman suffrage, which will 
| be voted on at that election, there is no 
| telling which party would win. 
| Speaking of the situation, Mr. Over- 
meyer said, ‘‘The men of Kansas who 
respect their mothers, wives and sisters 
must defeat the woman suffrage amend- 
ment at all hazards. If it is adopted pro- 
hibition hypocrisy will be fastened upon 
them for all time, and it would not be 
long until a law would be enacted by the 
cranks making it a crime punishable by 
imprisonment for a man to be found on 
the streets after nine o’clock at night.” 


We hope none of our readers will send 
us answers to the foregoing. To readers 
of the JOURNAL, it needs no answer. 
Indeed, it is so venomous and vicious that 
it might be printed and circulated as a cam- 
paign document by the suffragists. We 
reprint it because, if there really is such a 
conspiracy in Kansas (which is likely 
enough), the friends of equal rights there 
and elsewhere ought to know of it. 


+? 


SOCIAL PURITY CONGRESS. 





The World’s Congress on Social Purity 
opened June 2 in the Hall of Columbus at 
the Memorial Art Palace in Chicago, with 
a large attendance. On the platform 
were many distinguished persons, repre- 
senting various nationalities and the most 
diverse religious denominations, from the 
Roman Catholic Church to the Salvation 
Army, but all one in their interest and 
sympathy on this important question. 

President Chas. W. Bonney declared 
the Congress open, and introduced Arch- 
bishop Ireland, who offered prayer. Pres- 
dent Bonney gave the address of welcome. 
He said: 


Among the many movements by which 
the se of the nineteenth century is 
distinguished and glorified is that for the 
elevation of the standard of personal con- 
duct in every part of the world, which 
passes under the name of personal purity. 
The immense importance of this move- 
ment to States and governments it is im- 
possible to overestimate, for at the last 
the prosperity of every people depends on 
the purity, rectitude and nobility of the 
individuals and families. Any movement, 
which has the elevation of thestandard of 
social life as its object, deserves and will 
receive the benediction of every one and 
the gratitude of all faithful hearts. 


The response was made by Aaron M. 
Powell, president of the New York com- 
mittee, in behalf of the International Fed- 
| eration for the Abolition of the State Reg- 
ulation of Vice. He thanked those pres- 
ent for the opportunity of temporarily 
presiding over the first congress of this 
character held on this side of the Atlantic. 
He reviewed the evil effects of legalized 
vice in Europe, the efforts to introduce 
the system in this country, the virtual 
licensing of vice in Omaha and some 
other cities, and the discreditably low age 
of protection for girls, which in some of 
our States is only ten years. ‘That is the 
age fixed by law when a girl may part 
with her virtue, but not her inheritance, 
and the thief go unpunished,” he said. 
| He concluded with an appeal for woman 
| suffrage as one of the elements vital to the 
| emancipation of women and the solution 
| of the social evil problem. 
| Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, made a 
| strong address, from which we quote in 
} part: 


| The highest evidence of civilization in 
| a people and of their practical Christian- 
| ity is social purity. Civilization is the 
| freedom of the human being from animal- 
ism and his enthronement upon the ele- 
| vated plane of rational life. . . . The hope 
of pure morals, the hope of high civiliza- 
tion, is woman; and her power for good 
comes from her purity, and from the love 
for purity which she has been able to 
maintain in the world around her. With 
the decay of social purity woman’s reign 
diminishes, the Christian home yields the 
place to the harem or the house of sin, 
| and with the degradation of woman civil- 
| ization perishes. 

| As is the dignity, the importance of 
social purity, so is the value of work given 
to preserve and defend it. There is room 
| for this work... . 4 And here let me an- 
swer objections which are made against 
work in favor of social purity. 

An objection comes from the moral pes- 
simist, who argues that evil is and will be, 
| whatever we propose to do. 1 will notin 
my reply show myself an optimist and 
| assert that we intend and hope to obliter- 
ate all sin from poorhumanity. But this 
I will say, that there is the ebb or the flow 
in the flood of evil in proportion as bar- 
riers are put up against or let down before 
| its waters. e good book says: ‘Strive 
| for justice for thy soul, and even unto 
| death fight for justice, and God will over- 
throw thy enemies for thee.” This is the 





} 
| 


the most bitter contests during the State’s | afraid to indorse woman suftrage for the | law of action for all who love virtue, and 





cause from various parts of the country 


turbulent history. The old fight against 


reason, as Jerry Simpson says, **The 


| who love God and their neighbor. The 





Saviour came to roll back the tide of evil ; 
we are his followers, his disciples. Pes- 
simism is the faith of cowards. Its mean- 
ing is to give up the world to evil, which 
is never inactive, and which is sure to 
profit by the despair and inaction of its 
opponents. No effort is ever made for 
good which does not bear fruit, and no 
effort is ever made that does not bless him 
who makes it, whose own virtue becomes 
the stronger from the strength he imparts 
to others, and upon whose own soul pour 
down heavenly blessings in reward of his 
noble zeal. 

An objection comes from professed 
Christians, and, strange as it may seem, in 
the name of religion. Social purity, they 
say, is distinctively a virtue of the skies, 
born of religion and nurtured by the 
graces of religion. They would have us 
leave all battlings for purity to prayer 
and religious ministrations, and they look 
upon the worldly efforts which men and 
women gathered in this Congress have 
been making and intend to make as so 
much profane work, outside of purity’s 
own lines, and necessarily unavailing. I 
shall not surely deny the efticacy of divine 
grace in the transformation of the soul, 
and I shall not cease invoking in aid of 
our holy work the aids and comforts of 
religion. But to cast all responsibility 
on religion and employ no human means 
is to belie religion’s own teachings, 
which demand that men do their full 
share by the human means at their dis- 
posal, before God is willing to interpose 
His divine action. It is the law of nature, 
and that of grace, that we do all we our- 
selves can do. The agents of impurity 
put forth energetically and continuously 
their labors; and we should not leave the 
world free to them and take refuge in the 
secret recesses of the sanctuary. This is 
not the will of the Lord, who, while he 
put Moses on the hill praying, put Aaron 
in the plain fighting. 

Over sensitive friends of purity interpose 
an objection. Purity, they say, delicate 
as the tender bloom on the petals of the 
rose, as the transparent softness of the 
morning's dewdrops, shrinks from expo- 
sure, and is harmed amid discussions and 

ublic movements. On the other hand, 
mpurity is pitch; the purest tongues 
speaking of it are sullied, and the purest 
hands reached out toward it are stained. 
The effect of this objection, if allowed. 
would be to abandon the world to impur- 
ity. God does not intend that this be 
done. Nor is there reason to apprehend 
the dangers that are pointed out, when 
holy thoughts preside over labors in aid 
of purity, and prudence directs them. 
Wherever there is a fellow being perish- 
ing, the hand extended toward hin will 
be sustained by God, and the mind plan- 
ning how to avert from him danger, and 
bring to him salvation, will be guarded by 
the Master and the Redeemer. 


Impurity, we are told, is widespread, 
corrupting body, damning soul, breaking 
up homes, degrading women, turning by 
hecatombs human beings into depraved 
and ferocious animals, threatening society 
with a reversion to the public and shame- 
less immoralities of paganism. Nor need 
we wonder, when so much is done by the 
enemies of purity and so little by its 
friends and abettors. Badness is always 
bold and daring; goodness too often is 
timid and retiring. The need of the hour is 
armed, soldierly virtue. 


Continuing, Archbishop Ireland spoke 
of the alarming prevalence of impurity. 
and enumerated some of the causes that 
tend to increase it. Among these is the 
low standard of public opinion: 


Public opinion is debased; virtue, it is 
thought, is sufficiently avenged when a 
fallen woman is declared an outcast; but 
the man who compassed her ruin goes 
scot-free, and is the welcome visitor to 
clubs and drawing-room. 


Archbishop Ireland continued : 


I have pictured in barest outlines the 
war waged against purity. The miseries, 
the sins which follow I shall not attempt 
to rehearse. I shall ask, however, can we 
in as pd to our consciences and to God 
stand idly by, saying nothing and doing 
nothing? I confess the apathy of Chris- 
tians in regard to social purity is to mea 
mystery. I hail with delight the begin- 
nings of an awakening. I hail the laborers 
who, misunderstood often and with slight- 
est encouragement, have entered the field. 

name with fullest appreciation the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd and other 
devoted women who establish homes into 
which the sorrowing victims of sin may 
be received; the courageous members of 
the White Cross Society, who in the com- 
mon pathways of society speak and work 
for purity ; brave men, like Anthony Com- 
stock, who prosecute before the triburals 
of the land the venders of obscene litera- 
ture and imagery ; the noble-hearted wom- 
en, like Mrs. Josephine Butler, who in the 
name of womanhood uttered loud-spoken 
and availing protests against the legaliz- 
ing of licentiousness. I hail with delight 
and hope this present Congress; I thank 
the courageous man, Aaron Powell, who 
has organized it; I pray that its work will 
be potent and lasting. 

The chief result which I would have 
come from our Congress is a general 
awakening among good men and women 
of a sense of duty to labor for purity. 
This awakening obtained, the special plans 
and methods of work easily suggest them- 
selves. I might, however, mention a few 
lines of action which seem to me to 
need particular attention from us. The 
sale and distribution of immoral liter- 
ature is working immense harm. I do 
not mean by immoral literature books 
which are obtrusively and thoroughly 
obscene; the public eye shrinks from 
those. I mean the immoral novel, the 
weekly paper which in its stories and 
descriptions of society panders to passion. 
The news companies dealing in such pub- 
lications — to be put under a severe 
boycott and persistently denounced to 
public indignation. All due efforts should 
be made to bring before the bar of public 
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justice and have severely punished the 
men, young or old, who betray and ruin 
innocent girls. For the infamous pro- 
eurer no penalty can be imagined too 
heavy. It is a terrible comment on our 
civilization and our laws that the kidnap- 
ing and enslavement of girlhood for 
oathsome purposes is possible among us. 
This kidnapping under varied forms and 
pretences is taking place throughout the 


“It was the audience and not the Portia 
Club who voted that woman’s advent into 
the wage-earning world had not been a 
benefit to civilization. The vote, too, was 
given in some cases as a tribute to the 
ability of the women chosen to advocate 
the negative against their convictions. 

‘*We sent Mrs. Saxon as a delegate to the 





country, to its eternal disgrace. 

Preventive measures, in the shape of | 
aid and encouragement to poor and un- | 
protected girls, demand the most serious | 
attention from the philanthropist and the 
Christian. The great majority of unfortu- | 
nate women in the country have come to 
ruin through the untoward circumstances 
into which they have been thrown. 
Poverty is the great temptation. Bright, 
honorable girls are compelled to work for 
wages insufficient to feed and clothe 
them ; their life, amid toil and struggling, 
is cheerless and disheartening; the svle 
oceasion for recreation of any kind offers | 
amid perils which the stoutest hearts | 
are weak to resist. I know of no greater | 
social charity than that which busies | 
itself in the care and protection and aiding 
of defenceless young women. 

Next to aiding the innocent comes in 
importance the aiding of the unfortunate 
one who is willing to tread again the 
pathways of virtue. The world, the good 
and religious world, is cruel to her. We 
pass her by disdainfully and pitilessly, 
oblivious of what we might have done 
had we lived under the pressure of lesser 
temptations than those which have fallen 
upon her. There is no cheering word of 
hope, no welcome back to righteousness, 
no means of honorable livelihood. What 
can she often do but fall back into a life 
of misery and despair? Homes there are 
for repentant Magdalens in our cities, but 
they are few, out of proportion to the 
need, and ill] supported. 

So far as the enactment of laws may be 
considered, the most strenuous efforts 
should be made, wherever the necessity 
exists, for raising to a reasonable standard 
the age of consent. It is inexplicable to 
me that in legislative halls of several of 
our States, men, honorable in purpose 
and bearing, fathers themselves and 
brothers, deliver over to passion, by their 
refusal to mete out proper punishment 
upon the criminal, [ do not say girlhood, 
but childhood. Efforts must be made, 
where the necessity occurs, to oppose all 
enactments recognizing and licensing im- 
morality. Such enactments, making im- 
purity legal, make it in the eyes of men 
licit morally. By protecting it, and elimi- 
nating by official medical care some of its 
dire results, they set a sort of premium 
upon indulgence in it. They degrade fear- 
fully the unfortunate women to whom it 
is the apparent aim to give liberty of 
action, by stamping upon them the abid- 
ing seal of shame, and making escape 
from sin almost impossible. Such enact- 
ments are an insult to all womanhood, the 
purest and the best; you cannot degrade 
one woman in her womanly instincts 
without degrading the whole sex. The 
results of licensing immorality, where it 
has been tried, are the deterioration of the 
public moral sense, and the creation of a 
female slavery the like of which has 
never been equalled in the story of human 
servitude. 

In the war which I would have waged 
in defence of social purity, I address my 
most earnest appeal to women. In the 
spread of immorality, woman suffers more 
than man; she is the weaker, and the 
slavery, the degradation, falls heavier 
upon her. Can it be that the women of 
the land will not rise in indignationto ward 
off polluted hands from so many young 
girls, who are under our eyes entrapped 
and sold into the service of sin, or who 
are regretfully compelled to endure this 
dire slavery because of poverty and the 
pressure of their unfortunate surround- 
ings? Whatever alterations for the better 
have in late years taken place in public 
opinion and in legislation regarding social 
purity are mostly to be attributed to 
women. In their hands is the guardianship 
of private and public morals. 

What special lines of thought and 
methods the deliberations and resolutions 
of the Congress shall follow, it is not my 
province to indicate. The united wisdom 
of the members will decide these points. 
All methods, in themselves legitimate, 
shall be welcomed by me and shall re- 
ceive my hearti.st coéperation. When a 
giant evil stalks through the land, [ call 
for allies from all directions, whatever be 
their peculiar arms or whatever their 
peculiar organization. Each and every 
one of them will do something to weaken 
and repel the enemy, and this is the end 
we are seeking. I have said that I invoke 
the energies of men and women. I now say 
I invoke the energies of people of all forms 
of Christian belief, and of people who, if 
not Christians, have yet at heart natural 
morals and good citizenship. It is useless 
to hope in our present conditions that 
public opinion can be affected and public 
dangers repulsed if we do not bring to- 
gether as citizens all our forces, and act 
as one people, independently of church 
organizations or other limited influerces. 

(To be continued.) 
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LOUISIANA NOTES. 


In answer to an inquiry as to the age of 
protection for girls in Louisiana, Mrs. 
Caroline E. Merrick writes: 

“In Louisiana the age is twelve years. 
There has been an effort to raise it to six- 
teen, but without success. 

“The founder of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children has 
done much to educate public sentiment in 
the subject of social purity, and he has 
done wonders in our city. I speak of 
Mr. Clay, pastor of Dryade Street Metho- 
dist Church. His last achievement is a 
‘Waifs’ Home,’ and now he has gone to 
New York City, to study methods there. 





Woman’s Congress in Chicago. She gives 
a fine account of the advanced women, 
and we feel strengthened and confirmed 
in our convictions in favor of woman 
suffrage.” a 


REPRESENTATIVE HALL’S POSITION. 


WOBURN, MAss., JUNE 9, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Major H. C. Hall is Representative to 
the General Court from this district 
(Woburn). At the time the municipal 
woman suffrage bill was before the Legis- 
lature, it was currently reported in our 
city, and was stated in one of our local 
papers, that Mr. Hall voted against the 
bill. Our League appointed a committee 
to wait upon him and learn the truth of 
the matter. The enclosed reply is sent to 
you for publication, by vote of our mem- 
bers. Hoping it will be convenient to 
give it room, and trusting it may aid the 
assuredly advancing good cause, 

I remain yours, ete., 
JENNIE E. SKINNER. 
Sec. pro. tem. Woburn E. 8. Leaque. 





Woswrn, Mass., May 9, 1893. 
Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, 
President Woburn E. S. League. 

Dear Madam, — Referring to your re- 
cent intimation that my position as indi- 
cated by my vote on the municipal suf- 
frage bill lately before the Legislature is 
not clearly understood by some of the 
members of your League, I wish to state 
that I voted against Mr. White's amend- 
ment (that the measure should not go into 
effect until ratified by a majority of the 
pepular vote), and voted against the bill as 
amended. The bill, as it came from the 
committee without qualification or con- 
dition, had my earnest approval. I knew, 
by reputation at least, the authors and 
endorsers of that bill. I knew they were 
intelligent, conscientious, brave and patri- 
otic persons, who knew how to formulate 
and present their demands, without the 
unsought aid of a ‘*White’’ or a colored 
man. ‘The bill reported by the committee 
would have given them that for which 
they have so long and so honorably con- 
tended—equal rights and equal privileges 
in the local governments with their 
husbands and brothers. The amendment 
seemed to me unnecessary, unmanly, and 
cowardly. It required that they should 
engage in an unequal contest for their 
own with trained politicians in whose 
hands is all the political machinery of the 
State, and who are supremely jealous of 
their rights. I confess I was disappointed, 
displeased, indignant. 

You inherited a beautiful cloak, inferior 
to no other in the country. A strong man 
obtains possession of jit, and is in the en- 
joyment of its use. At length you dis- 
cover it, and demand its surrender. He 
refuses to give it up. You insist, and 
urge your claim. He is obdurate and un- 
yielding. You press ycur demand with 
vigor and earnestness. He tells you that 
you do not need a cloak, that you have no 
right to be out, that your place is at home, 
to provide comforts and pleasures for the 
more fortunate members of your family. 
But the great censor, public opinion, is 
aroused, and your position has become 
impregnable. He sees the handwriting. 
He fears. He weakens. But he cannot 
think of giving up the garment yet. He 
must enjoy its comforts one year more, at 
least. ut how? He has no reserves, 
his last manis in the fight. His resources 
are exhausted. He becomes desperate, 
frantic. In his delirium he hears the 
word, ‘‘Compromise,” whispered by a 
nominal ‘*White’’ man who well knows 
the weaknesses of human nature. He 
clutches it. It gives him hope. He re- 
vives, and. by the aid of the weak-kneed 
few about him, amends your demand so as 
to require you to go out into the street 
and there contest with him for the posses- 
sion of your own. Conscious of his great 
strength, he knows he could sweep the 
street and mop the gutter with you, and, 
by yelling ‘“Dog-fight!” he would in- 
stantly have a large, enthusiastic, and 
sympathetic audience to witness the en- 
tertainment. Would you accept the com- 
promise, the conditions? I think you 
would rise in your womanly dignity and 
say, ‘‘Keep it, thief, another year! Never 
mine with degradation or dishonor!” 

I do not believe those noble souls who 
have toiled and struggled all these years 
in the cause for which your League 
exists would ever consent that the — 
they have borne in honor so long shoul 
be trailed in the dust, or its bright folds 
ever be blotted with conditions or com- 
promise. 

For the first time in all the history of 
your =~ the enemy has manifested 
fear and exhibited weakness in his offer of 
terms, however mean and unjust those 
terms may be. It would be treason now 
to entertain any other conditions than 
unconditional surrender. If you have 
among you those who would lower your 
standard, you should nail it to the mast, 
and, if need be, throw overboard those 
who would dishonor it. If you maintain 
the high character of your contest, your 
friends will stand by you, and, when the 
end comes, your enemy will honor and 
respect you. If you fail or falter now, 
your friends will forsake you, and your 
enemy will deride and despise you. 

I hope I have made my position clear. 

Very truly, H. C. HALL. 












T BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for notin or 
glass package with every purchase, 













HUMOROUS. 


himself, you should lend a helping hand. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

In a country newspaper appears the 
following announcement: ‘“‘A number of 
deaths unavoidably postponed.” 


An Obedient Child. Mother—Now, 
never let me catch you at the jam again. 
Willie—I—I—tried not to let you catch 
me this time. 


‘*Patrick, you haven’t given fresh water 
to the gold-fish.”’ ‘*No, miss, they aint 
drunk wot they had already.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


Mrs. Treetop—Thet boy Ike has been 
readin’ novels until now he wants to bea 
cow-boy. Uncle Treetop—Waz-al, he will 
have to begin at the bottom. Suppose, as 
a starter, you let him tackle the churnin’.— 
Judge. 


**Rastus, do you know of any poor and 
worthy woman to whom I can send a tur- 
key this Thanksgiving?” 

‘*Yah, Mars’ George.” 

**Who is she ?” 

‘‘My wife, Mars’ George. She's pow- 
erful poor. ‘n’ monstrous worthy, sah.”’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


What cowards women are! It will 
about frighten them out of their wits to 
look at agun ora pistol. Buta man will 
take up a gun, cock it, peer into the 
muzzle, and die a hero’s death. There 
can be no question as to man’s superiority 
to woman.— Boston Transcript. 


Johnny—Mammy,. may I have a slice 
of bread and jam? Mamma—No; you 
must not spoil your appetite for dinner. 
It will be ready in three hours. Johnny— 
I only had lunch three hours ago, didn’t I? 
Mamma—Yes. Johnny—Then I don’t see 
how the bread and jam can spoil my appe- 
tite for dinner, if lunch didn’t spoil the 
appetite I have now for bread and jam. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 



















preparation of 


“ W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
zit pure and soluble. 


Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. nemmnadinant 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








i or in any occupation ine 

+ cidental to a woman’s 
d life, from childhood 
to motherhood, 
\there is nothing so 
healthful, com fort- 
u able and graceful as 


al 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
bose supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, / 
short or medium. p 


FERRIS BROS. 
5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 








anufacturers—— 


341 Broadway H.¥. 





WCGMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘: Jn Hix Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. lotroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, DD. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever published. Agents Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. (© We Give Credit. Extra Terms, 
and Pay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 
Also 5.000 La F Special Terms 


dy Agents Wanted on : for 
RTHINGTON’S MAGAZ'NE 

7 
. lius iM ily. 
4 y: 


tions from flash light Photographs of 


a New. Choice. splendidly !|iustrated Monthly tor the Fami 
Brimfull of good things for all,— a # 
The Brightest. Purest best and Cheapest out. Mary A. 
Livermore. Helen Camphell. Rev. Dr. Francia F. Clark. avd 
scores of others write for it. The hest chaner ever offered * 
Lady Agents Write for particulars now 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 

A full set of Woman Suffraye Tracts, forty 

different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 

C. WILDE, Woman's JocurRnat Office. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 





magazine for #2.50. 





ass 








Hoop’s PILts are easy to take, easy in 
action and sure in effect. 25 cents a box. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 


When you see a boy unable to behave | Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE «3:°9:32°%. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old High 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com- 
ape Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 
English, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance, 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
| Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom- 
modate all »pplicants for admission. For Program 
| address as above, 











“WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
| \ Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 





| college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
| Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
| shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
| address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing May 29, 1893. 











Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A.M. accommodation, 
si eping car to Chicago, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 
car to Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8 00, 8.50, 9.00, 
Ltt ed A.M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5 00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
). . M. 


For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.10, 
1140 A.M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4,00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.80, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.90 P. M. 

For AYER JuNcTION and FitcuBurRG, 8.0), 9.00 A. M.; 
1.05, 3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at p rg 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 





UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 


in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events, and re- 
ligious and _ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKINS LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 


—BY— 


Unity Publishing Company 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Publishers of Liberal Literature. 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the H Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of C ce, 
Real Estate Exchange and Commercial! Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 














IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT, 
ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT LUNCH 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO,, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 


. 
The Philanthropist. 
Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu. 
lation by the State. 
AARON M. POWELL, ;} 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { E?!ToRS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epyan D. Cueney. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 

Cloth, $3.00. 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making the book 
exceedingly readable, and free from dry material 
that makes up a great part of .o many bi: hies. 
oun 7 is = cou se account of the lite and 

0 o e sculptor, but a sketc t ri 
politically and artistically.— Boston Times. ——— 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 








By EvizaBeTu Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable, the 
author gives in this book the results of nearly ‘thirty 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws great light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
unity and welfare of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 

SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 

REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracue. Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
hensive indictment of our present system of business 
that has yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better, 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in 
the fpaiecs which have hitherto domina the 
world.” 


QUABBIN 

The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Purt- 
tan Life. By Francis H. Unperwoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he has an unusual pleasure in front of him, an 
he may well envy me, for I have read it twice.” it isa 
charming book. 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARRiETTE R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is im por- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book m as 
elementary and simple as ible,—containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
make motions, of voting, etc., ete.,—while at the 

me it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others : 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional). 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Assoctation. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Assoctation. 
The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Spokane (Wash.) Sorosis. 
wie? Women's Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and whe 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman Suffrage League, 
of Everett, Vans. ete - 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Masa, 


Any.of the above sent by mailupon feceipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 





KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton Junction, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


Making them the most elastic of all Textile 
Fabrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 


FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING, 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 





METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the bust centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 








BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price. 
Location central to largest retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 














13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mecphine Habit Cured in 10 
to2 gore, No pay till cnred. 
DR. J.8ST PHENG. Lebanon,Ohio. 
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Letters containing remittances and petgting, te 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s vg bay may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at Hard- 
wick, Vt., in the M. E. church, Tuesday evening 
and Wednesday, June 27 and 28, 1893. Recep- 
tion Committee, Mesdames Helen Holton, J. H. 
McLoud, J. H. Drew, Ida Gowen, Hardwick, 
Vermont. The friends are requested to wear 
the yellow ribbon badge, and address, for enter- 
tainment, the Reception Committee. 

Laura Moore, Sec’y. 


+o 


THE NEW LIBERTY BELL. 


The rich women of this country sent 
their treasures, jewels and money, and the 
poor women their small savings, and men 
of all grades contributed to make metal 
for casting a new Liberty Bell. 

The Bell was to be a duplicate of the 
Independence Hall Bell, known as the 
Centennial Bell of 1876. It was cast in 
Troy, N. Y., at a signal given by tele- 
graph from Mrs. Cleveland at Washing- 
ton, on the 8th inst. It weighs 13,000 
pounds, and is adorned with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, to all the inhabitants thereof,” the 
original inscription on the old Liberty 
Bell of 1776; also, ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth, peace, good-will to 
men ;”’ and ‘‘A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another.” 

The Bell will be sent to the Chicago 
Exposition. Thence it will visit a num- 
ber of places in this country, and after- 
wards, we are told, it will ‘go as a mis- 
sionary to foreign lands throughout the 
world, to tell the story of American free- 
dom, and to spread the ideal of Liberty.” 

On June 7, a great meeting was held in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, called by 
‘“The Columbian Liberty Bell Committee,” 
to cheer for the new Bell, and to discuss on 
what occasions it might be rung. At this 
meeting there were prayer, and songs, 
and fervid patriotic speeches. A list of 
125 commemorative days, on which it was 
proposed the Bell should be rung, was 
read and discussed. 

Mr.Wm.0O. McDowell, of Newark, N.J., 
said : 

For long years, the old Bell has been 
voiceless. The delegates who, in 1776, 

ave cause for the ringing of the Liberty 

ell on that 4th of July zepnensnte’ but 
a comparatively narrow strip of territory 
between the Allegheny Mountains on the 
West and the Atlantic Ocean on the East, 
815,000 square miles in extent. When we 
gather in this Columbian year to give 
voice again to the old Liberty Bell in the 
tones of the new, we speak for some 
3,578,000 square miles, with about 65,000,- 
000 people. 

Here was Mr. McDowell’s opportunity, 
and what an opportunity! He might 
have said: “‘Out of all these millions of 
square miles, there is only one small frac- 
tion, the State of Wyoming, where the 
principle for which the old Bell rang is 
consi: tently applied. Out of over sixty-five 
millions of people, one-half are women, 
who are taxed without representation, 
and governed without consent ; just as the 
Colonists were, up to the time when the 
old Liberty Bell rang out the peal that 
has thrilled the world’s heart ever since. 
Now let the new Liberty Bell be silent 
until its first peal can proclaim that the 
civil and political rights of women are as 
secure as are the same rights for men.” 

What an historic speech that would 
have been! The silence, accepted for the 
Bell, more eloquent than any speech, 
would have been a constant plea for 
equal human rights. But the opportu- 
nity was lost. I searched in vain through 
the reports of the meeting to find even an 
allusion to the fact that in these United 
States women are held in disfranchise- 
ment, and governed as the Colonists had 
been until 1776. 

What would George III. and the Brit- 
ish Parliament have cared for the old 
Bell and its brave proclamations, if the 
Colonists had folded their hands, empty 
of votes, and continued to be ruled as 
women are ruled? 

Here is the new Bell, with its brave 
proclamation. Here is Mrs. Cleveland, 
who touched the button for the casting 
of the Bell. Here are the Daughters of 
the Revolution, by whose persistent 
endeavor the Bell exists; and here are 
twenty millions of women without votes, 
when votes settle all their interests; 


is the pity! 
carried to the Columbian Fair, and it is 
proposed to have it rung for the first time 
on July 4. After that, it may go “to 
other points in this country, and to other 
countries,” it is said, ‘‘to tell the story of 
American freedom, and to spread the ideal 
of liberty.” But the only tale it can ever 
tell will be that it was cast on the four 


America by Columbus. It might have 
moved the world, as the old Liberty Bell 
has done. But it lost the opportunity. 
Verily, there is no sadder sentence than, 
“It might have been.” L. 8 


~~ 
A FLAW IN THE JURY SYSTEM, 


James W. Clarke, in the New York 
Recorder, discussing the present jury sys- 
tem, makes the following sensible sugges- 
tion in behalf of a woman juror in cases 
where a woman is on trial: 

Another jury reform suggests itself in 
connection with the Borden jury. Here 
is a woman put upon trial for her life, 
accused of a crime the alleged motive 
for which was a malicious enmity of 
long growth against her stepmother, 
with the principal witness against her 
a woman—the whole case from beginning 
to end enveloped in a womanly atmos- 
phere, and attended by circumstances of 
a domestic nature, of which the average 
woman would instinctively, and simply 
because she is a woman, be a better 
judge than the average man—and yet 
there is not one woman on the jury. I 
know that the law as it stands does not 
permit the presence of women on juries; 
but why not change the law, and correct 
another anomaly—to my thinking, one of 
the greatest anomalies—of trial by jury 
as it exists to-day? The old common law 
theory of the jury was that every ac- 
cused person had a right to be tried by a 
jury of his peers or equals, drawn from 
the vicinity where the crime charged 
against him was committed. The cen- 
turies-old assumption that is quietly 
made at New Bedford is, of course, that 
a jury of twelve men is not only a jury 
of the peers and equals, but of the su- 
periors, of any woman who may be 
arraigned for trial. But the nineteenth 
century would seem to be old enough now 
to concede that a woman on trial for her 
life or liberty has the right to have 
equal sex representation on the jury that 
is to pass upon her guilt or innocence, 

Slowly, perhaps, but surely, the idea 
is growing that a jury ought to be com- 
posed of men and women, and that a wom- 
an especially should have a jury of her 
peers, not her sovereigns, as in the case 
of Lizzie Borden. L. & 

ee — 


FAMILY SUFFRAGE IN BELGIUM. 


The new suffrage law just enacted in 
Belgium contains a provision in which it 
is distinctly in advance of every other 
political community except Wyoming. It 
gives every married man two votes, one 
for himself and one for his family. This 
recognition of the rights and interests of 
the home is something entirely new, and 
in a country cursed, as is Europe, with 
standing armies and military despotism, 
would, if generally adopted, greatly pro- 
mote the interests of peace. The married 
man, says Bacon, ‘hath given hostages 
to fortune.”’ He is made more cautious, 
conservative, and thoughtful by his needs 
and responsibilities. He is more or less 
influenced by the opinions, wishes, and 
judgment of his wife. In short, he is 
commonly spoken of in society as a ‘‘fam- 
ily man.” And the welfare of the family 
is the main object for which government 
exists. 

Of course, it is clearly unjust to have 
the wife thus represented by another. 
She can only be fairly or adequately rep- 
resented by herself. The Belgian system 
has a suspicious resemblance to the old 
odious provision of our national constitu- 
tion, that slaves should count for two- 
fifths in the general basis of representa- 
tion. But we may fairly hope that in the 
case of Belgium, as in our own, the enact- 
ment may prove a half-way house to the 
full recognition of political rights, duties 


and responsibilities for women. H. B. 3. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bisland Wetmore offers 
a prize of $10 to the subscriber of Far 
and Near who sends in the best article 
on “A Summer Wardrobe for Fifteen 
Dollars.” Far and Near is the monthly 
paper published by the Auxiliary Society 
of the New York Association of Working 
Girls’ Clubs. The young matrons who 
formerly belonged to the Working Girls’ 
Clubs in New York City have organized 
“The Domestic Circle,” and continue 
their club interests in accord with their 
new conditions and responsibilities. Their 
talks, lectures and discussions have been 
very popular. Some of the most interest- 
ing were: “How to Train a Baby in 
Good Habits,’ ‘“‘How to Avoid Being 
Cross and Ill-tempered When Things Go 





Wrong With You,” “The Education of 


| 


| in the tea-drinking and discussion. No 


Babies and 


women who, politically, are counted with | Children,” ‘‘Of What Does a Noble Char- | the comfort and luxury of the inmates; 
idiots and felons. But no man or woman | acter Consist, and How Can One be | but their best and highest conditions are 
named this shameful fact at the great | Formed?” Meetings are held every Wed- | beyond reach. No inventor has yet been 
meeting in Independence Hall. ‘The more | nesday afternoon. 
Now the new Bell is to be | children are welcome, and a committee is | to the domestic machinery. 


small | able to harness either steam or lightning 


Its manifold 


appointed to amuse them while their | and intricate movements require an intel- 


| meetings areheldin summer. The season 


| closed the Ist of June. 
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| were elected : 

| President—Miss Emily G. Wetherbee. 
Vice-President —Mrs. John L. Brewster. 

| Seeretary—Mrs. Dr. Abbott. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Dr. Sargent. 

Directors—Mrs. C. U. Bell, Mrs. Dr. Mooers, 
| Mrs. W. F. Sherman, Mrs. N. G. White, Mrs. 
A. L. Whiting, Mrs. George H. Young. 


| The women members of the school com- 
| mittees of Boston and towns in the vicin- 
| ity were entertained Monday afternoon 


| by the women of the College Club, on 
| Marlborough Street. There was an in- 
| formal reception and a lunch. 


The first annual meeting of the State 
Union of Massachusetts Clubs was held 
June 14, in the Methodist church at New- 
tonville, by invitation of the Newtonville 
Woman's Guild, of which Mrs. Mary T. 
Hill is president. The Boston Herald 
says: 


The church was beautifully decorated. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who presided, and 
Miss Florence Everett, who acted as sec- 
retary, sat in a perfect garden of daisies 
and ferns, poppies and fleur-de-lis, with 
a background of lilies and a front dra- 
pery of trailing wisteria. From vari- 
ous parts of the State—from Salem and 
Lynn and Cambridge, from the Newtons, 
from Woburn and Danvers, and other 
towns too numerous to mention —the 
clans assembled. 

The name ‘'Massachusetts State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs” was adopted. 
Officers were chosen as follows: 

President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Jennie K. Adams of 
the Woburn Women's Club, Mrs. Mary R. Hill 
of the Newtonville Woman’s Guild, Mrs. Electa 
N. L. Walton of the West Newton Women’s 
Educational Club, Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall of 
the Cantabrigia Club. 

Secretary—Miss Florence Everett, of Dorches- 
ter. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Adeline Cogswell 
Ferguson, of the Women’s Book Review Club. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Adelaide H. Blodgett, of the 
Social Science Club. 

Directors—Miss Alice Stone Blackwell of the 
New England Women’s Press Association ; Mrs. 
Calista A. MacFarland of the Ymerian Club; 
Mrs. Sarah Sheldon Collins of the Thursday 
Morning Club, Great Barrington; Mrs. Laura 
A. W. Fowler of the New England Abbott 
Academy Club; Mrs. Alfred Hewins of the 
Afternoon Club, Dedham; Mrs. Belle D. Jack- 
son of the Swampscott Woman’s Club; Mrs. 
Mary J. Lircoln of the Wheaton Seminary 
Club; Mrs. Mary C. Stevens of the Dorchester 
Woman’s Club; Mrs. Mary E. Mason of the 
Thought Club, Hyde Park; Mrs. Evelyn F. 
Masury of the Danvers Women’s Association; 
Mrs. Kate A. Mead of the West Newton Educa- 
tional Club; Mrs. Ellen Spaulding Morse of the 
Tuesday Literary Club, Marlboro’; Mrs. Kath- 
leen M. Phipps of the Monday Club, Newton 
Highlands; Mrs. Mary Alden Ward of the 
Alden Club. Franklin; Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods of the Thought and Work Club, Salem. 


It was decided that the directors should 
be divided into groups of five, to serve in 
terms of one, three and five years. 

A delicious lunch was served in the 
vestry. Inthe afternoon there were ad- 
dresses by prominent club women. 


— +o —— 


WILL CO-OPERATION SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM? 





Among all the questions affecting society 
at the present time, there is none more 
vitul than the problem of domestic ser- 
vice. And by this I mean not simply the 
servant question, but everything pertain- 
ing to the furnishing and preparation of 
foods for the household. Plainly stated, 
it is, How shall we obtain the maximum of 
comfort in the home without the expendi- 
ture of an undue proportion of our time, 
our strength and our means? 

The question of foods is an important 
one. The more we know of nature’s laws 
of growth and repair, the more highly we 


measure of relief. 
Each generation, or each age, must 


of living to existing circumstances and 
conditions; but to none ever came such 
swift and radical changes as have been 
witnessed by the generation now on the 
stage of life. 

Science, through her handmaid, Inven- 
tion, has given to the world many useful 
and beautiful articles of which our fore- 
fathers had no conception, and this has 
made possible to families with moderate 
incomes household furnishings and a 
menu which royalty could not compass 
in times past; but, at the same time, free 
education and advanced social and politi- 
cal institutions have given to the masses 
the desire and the possibility of sharing 
these bounties. The result is an anoma- 
lous condition, analagous to that symbol- 
ized by Tantalus’s cup. Here are the 
homes, artistically furnished, and rejoic- 
ing in everything that can minister to 





mothers listen to the talk and take part | ligent subservient force, such as that of 


the serfs and slaves who in times past 
ministered to the wants of our well-to-do 
ancestors. But the serfs and slaves have 


| ‘The Lawrence (Mass.) Women’s Club | passed, and we have no class to-day will- 
held its first annual meeting on June | ing to do menial service save when com- | 
It was voted to join the Club Union of | pelled by necessity. 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of | Massachusetts, and the following officers | but they seek new avenues, and have a 


Toilers there are, 


growing scorn of personal attendance. 
The great manufacturing establishments 
furnish them work during regular hours, 
after which they are free ; they have, more- 


time and energies. Leave her in peace. 
There are still small cobblers who find 
themselves useful, though the shoe fac- 
tories turn out thousands of superior prod- 
ucts every hour. Nor is codperation for 
the woman who may draw onan unlimited 
income for the pay of a half dozen ser- 
vants, whose work may be so divided that 
each may have the separate groove suited 
to her capacities and inclinations. But 
this new departure is for families of 
moderate income, who, with children to 
feed, clothe and educate, desire to live 
comfortably and still lay up something 
for the inevitable rainy day. It is for 
those who see in life much to be desired 
| besides eating and drinking, and who feel 
_ that they can delegate the preparation of 


| over, good pay and clearly defined duties, food to those who make it a business, and 
| and are subject to no capricious interfer- | give themselves time for otherduties. For 





| 


| 





ence. 

Now the very nature of domestic ser- 
vice precludes this clear definition of 
duties and concession of freedom after 
stated hours; consequently, only those 
unfitted for other lines, or those wishing 
but temporary employment, will engage 
in it. 

But the mistress of the household can 
no more bring order and cleanliness and 
good food to the home without trained 
servants than the Israelites could make 
bricks without straw. And yet, the cus- 
toms of the day and her own conscientious 
endeavor to fill well the position she has 
assumed are making of her this inconsid- 
erate demand. ; 

Differentiation is the law of progress 
in all lines of labor save one. No artisan 
is expected to be proficient in many 
branches. Only the mother must be 
housekeeper, nurse, teacher, modiste, 
sewing woman, and at the same time 
friend, companion and social dispenser. 
Only the worker in the family, under the 


name of ‘thelp,’”? must be cook, chamber- | 


maid, laundress, and maid of all work. 


Considerate and thoughtful persons con- | 


cede that this is all amiss; and besides, 
we know that, with all our heavy expen- 
diture of money and of women’s time and 
strength, the desideratum is not attained. 

Curtail our exactions of service and 
simplify our style of living as we may, we 
are still dependent for our comfort on 
Bridget and Christina; and Bridget and 
Christina are capricious creatures, waste- 
ful, too, and ineflicient, likely to concoct 
tasteless and unappetizing compounds 
from the hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
good material brought into the little pro- 
toplasm factory which eats up the better 
part of the incomes of the families of the 
land and gives no adequate returns. 

I wonder how many heads of families 
feel that they receive quid pro quo for the 
amount expended on the kitchen addenda 
of their establishments? Only those who 
have never groaned under the accumula- 
tion of monthly bills are competent to 
answer in the aflirmative. 

‘But I do my own housework,” says 
one, ‘‘and it moves easily, and there is no 
waste. This question of servant girls has 
no terrors for me.” 

‘Blessed among women!” 
‘*But you are the exception. Not all your 
sisters have the muscular strength to do 
the amount of serving required by our 
ways of living. And do you really enjoy 
it, may I ask, or is it from motives of 
economy? Is it not because, as a faithful 
helpmeet, you perceive that this is the 
only way to secure to your husband finan- 
cial soundness and consequent peace of 
mind? If you could be relieved of this 
drudgery, and yet make both ends meet 


and lap over a little, would you not be | 


glad to relinquish it?” 

All over this land there are faithful 
wives and mothers whose feet are tread- 
ing this thorny and exacting path, finish- 
ing one task but to come upon the thresh- 
old of another, waving aside heroically 
thoughts of self-culture, and forgetting 
much that they once knew well. Chained 


esteem it, and the less apt are we to let | to that remorseless Juggernaut, the family 
prejudice or a sentimental reverence for | kitchen, by inherited ideas and customs, 
old customs prevent the fair consideration | they fail to see that its perpetuation 
of a new method which promises some | stands in the way of other and higher uses 


of the home. 
No situation is more pitiable than that 


have found it necessary to adapt its style | of one, either man or woman, striving to | 


do too much. To take pleasure in work, 
we must be able to complete it to our sat- 
isfaction. The reward of labor and its 
best return is that feeling of complacency 
that pervades us when we know we have 
done well. But the wife and mother, 
hastening from kitchen to dining-room, 
from dining-room to bedchamber, from 
bedchamber to parlor, with interludes of 
quieting an infant or taking a stitch in a 
garment that needs mending, will be too 
weary at night for complacercy. More 
than likely, her weariness has provoked a 
feeling of fretfulness destructive of the 
peace that should pervade the household, 
and the remembrance of it returns to tor- 
ture her when she should be taking much- 
needed rest. 

I think coéperation is not for the woman 
who loves to do her own work, and who 
could not find other occupation for her 


I answer. | 


| them coédperation, in my judgment, pro- 
| vides relief in accordance with the forces 
| that are shaping modern life. 
A dozen or more of these families may 
| Say, as did the same number in Junction 
| City, Kansas, two years ago: ‘We will 
| try this new way, since the old is not 
| satisfactory. We will have our cooking 
| done at one place, thus securing the ad- 
| vantages of wholesale buying. We will 
| pay one first-class cook, who will not 
| waste the good raw material with which 
she is supplied. We will provide her with 
all necessary assistance, and invest her 
with the responsibility of head of the 
department, empowering her to make nec- 
essary purchases and to use her judgment 
in many ways, thus creating in her a feel- 
ing of self-respect, and entitling her to the 
respect of others. We will secure wait- 
| resses for the table that are neat, quick- 
| footed and polite. Each shall have her 
work distinctly laid out, and be responsi- 
ble for the condition of her tables. Thus 
shall we be respectfully and deftly served 
while at meals, and no mother or sister 
will have to leave the table, making a 
break in an interesting conversation, to 
see that the courses follow in proper suc- 
cession. In our homes there will be no 
| alien element, no piping of matitutinal 
songs in shrill tones to rasp our nerves, 
no sudden shock of the household ma- 
chinery brought to a stand-still by reason 
of the unheralded departure of the run- 
ning force on account of some whim. If 
a little help is needed to keep things in 
order, or to assist in the care of children, 
there are always those who will work by 
the day or hour. But, relieved of the 
responsibility of planning and directing 
| the three meals a day for the family so as 
| to gratify each one’s taste and yet bring 
| the cost within bounds, the house mother 
| can make all other work move like magic. 
| Time for sweeping and dusting, time for 
attending to plants, time for arranging 
| draperies and pictures and the various 
| little things that make home so delight- 
| ful; time to answer the children’s ques- 
| tions, time to love and caress them, to 
| clothe them in the pretty garments made. 
if she chooses, by her own skilful hands: 
| time to see her friends and to return their 
| visits; time to meet her husband with a 


| smile so sweet that he will linger with 
| her longer than when, with kitchen apron 
on, she wooed him with some delicacy, 
| for the preparation of which she had 
| sacrificed hours of precious time; time to 

read books, and magazines, and news- 
| papers, to keep abreast of the questions 
| of the day, that one’s children may not be 
| obliged, through tenderness, to conceal 
| their contempt for our ignorance; time to 
share in the occupations and pleasures of 
| the family; time to be an individual and 
| not a slave. And for all this we give 
| up—the kitchen, not the home. The 
| home still stands, beautiful, attractive, 
| the centre of rest and joy and peace.” 

But why, you ask, should we coéperate? 

May not all this be secured by simply 
| boarding, taking our meals out, at a board- 
| ing house or hotel? 

I answer, it cannot. In the first place, 
the cost of this boarding is beyond 
the reach of moderate incomes, for the 
very good reason that the landlord or 
mistress of the boarding-house expects to 
make a good rate of interest on money 
invested, besides a high salary for manag- 
ing the boarding business. In the codpera- 
tive, this brain work is done by a com- 
mittee of women who serve for no other 
reward than the general good of the 
whole. There are no profits made by any 
one; only such a rate of charges is fixed 
as will meet the outlay, and the limit of 
this outlay is fixed by the associated 
members. The living may be as simple 
or as luxurious as the members desire. 
Where this is controlled by disinterested 
parties, the living is apt to be forced 
down in order that exorbitant profits may 
be made. 

Secondly, in the boarding house, places 
at table are assigned by the manager, and 
a chair may be filled by a stranger, who 
may be agreeable or otherwise, but still 4 
stranger, and marring that easy, unre- 
strained conversation which is desirable 
during meals. In the coéperative, your 
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place is as sacredly your own as in your | chosen delegates; the words are, ‘‘Any | toward turning the votes of the weak 
own home, and your companions are your | male or female citizen over twenty-one | and wavering in the right direction. 


own family or your chosen friends. 

Thirdly, in the codperative the bills of 
fare are of your own making, each family 
having the right to suggest, in committee, 
the cooking of such dishes as they are 
tond of. In fact, the whole conduct of the 
table is as much under the control of the 
families as if it were in their own homes 
—perhaps more so, for the association is 
provided with a corps of capable and in- 
telligent servants, whose business it is to 
carry out their designs, while in the home 
there is apt to be, at best, but one maid 
of all work. 

There is a form of coéperation of which 
I cannot speak from experience, that in 
which the meals are served in the homes, 
although prepared in a common kitchen. 
If a sufficient number could be found to 
unite in the scheme, I think it might be 
carried out at a moderate cost, and would 
perhaps be more satisfactory where there 
are a number of young children in a 
family. Some enterprising individual 
will, no doubt, ere long find a way to do 
this successfully, and make a fortune by 
it; but economy and good serving lie in 
codperation. M. A. HUMPHREY. 


— ~@> —— 
LELAND STANFORD COMMENCEMENT, 


President David Starr Jordan made a 
fine address to the graduating class at the 
recent commencement exercises of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. Among other 
good things, he said, after an eloquent 
plea in behalf of popular government: 

But all government by the people is 
made better when the people come to 
know and feel its deficiencies. No abuse 
can survive long when the people have 
located it. When the masses know what 
hurts them, that particular wrong must 
cease. Its life depends upon its appearing 
in the disguise of a public blessing, 
Straight thinking, as you have learned, 
comes before straight acting, and both we 
expect of you. To you, as educated men 
and women, the people have a right to 
look. They havea right to expect your 
influence in the direction of the ideal gov- 
ernment, the republic in which govern- 
ment by the people shall be good govern- 
ment as well; the government from which 
no man nor woman shall be excluded, and 
in which no man nor woman shall be ig- 
norant or venal or corrupt. 


The San José Mercury gives deserved 
praise to President Jordan’s speech, say- 
ing: ‘It is the counsel of a wise and 
thoughtful student upon matters of great 
public concern, addressed to ardent young 
men who are about to enter the practical 
affairs of life,” ete. The Mercury forgot, 
as papers and speakers are apt to do, that 
there were in the graduating class not 
only young men but young women, who 
are also ‘“tabout to enter the practical 
affairs of life,” and whose help is needed 
to makea good government. Weare glad 


President Jordan did not forget them. 
A. S. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last week an exciting scene occurred 
in one of the streets of Brooklyn. It was 
the old story, a woman robbed of her 
child. In this case the court had given a 
decision in favor of the husband, who 
charged his wife with infidelity. All the 
children except the baby were decreed to 
the father. He already had the two older 
boys with him. The mother wasin court 
with her baby and a little girl of five years. 
When the sheriff approached to take this 
child from her, she resisted violently, the 
little one clinging to her and shrieking 
‘‘Mamma! mamma! don’t take me away 
from mamma!’ By main strength, with 
the assistance of two other officers, the 
sheriff tore the child from the mother and 
gave it to the father. He ran out of court 
with it, but was followed by the mother, 
who screamed: ‘He is stealing my child! 
He is stealing my child!” Before he had 
gone far a crowd collected, who, with the 
rough justice which decides instinctively 
that the child should belong to the moth- 
er, forced the man to give up the little 
one and restored her to her mother’s 
arms. ¢ 

After reading such a story, one is re- 
joiced that we have in this State a law that 
makes mother and father joint guardians 
of the children, so that this woman’s claim 
can be carefully investigated. Only ifthe 
man’s life is proved to have been spotless, 
ought the babies to be taken from the 
mother. If there had been women among 
the judges or jury which first tried this 
Case, we should feel more satisfied that 
justice had been done. 

The summer has come; the time for the 
Summer campaign has arrived; and the 
friends throughout the State should be 
Tousing to activity greater than ever 
before. The importance of the action to 
be taken this summer and fall cannot be 
exaggerated, because at the November 
election the members of the convention 
to revise the constitution will be chosen. 
As has been often said already, the bill 
Permits women as well as men to he 


| years of age may be elected a delegate.” 
Every effort must be made to secure the 
election of as many women as possible to 

| that important body. This result can 

| Only be attained by concerted and persist- 

| ent effort on the part of the friends of the 
cause. 

At the annual convention of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Association, 
held last fall at Syracuse, a committee 
was appointed to take charge of matters 
connected with the Constitutional Con- 
vention. This committee consisted of 
Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Howell and Mrs. Chap- 
man. At the meeting of the executive 
committee of the Association held in 
Rochester in April, the powers of the 
chairman of this committee were extended 
to include the arrangements for the sum- 
mer campaign. Already we are at work. 
Mrs. Howell has appointments to speak 
at Lily Dale, Silver Lake, and other points 
in western New York. Mrs. Chapman 
will aid in holding meetings in this vicin- 
ity. Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker has prom- 
ised to agitate in the Adirondacks. I have 
engagements to speak at Freeville for a 
large gathering on the Fourth of July, at 
Scipioville, July 9, and at other places in 
central New York. As chairman of this 
committee, | beg every woman in the State 
who has any desire for her freedom, or 
any power to aid the cause, to arrange for 
a meeting and write to me at once, in 
order to secure a speaker. Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell's fervid and appealing 
eloquence is well known. Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman, who has recently made 
her home here, is a brilliant and logical 
orator. The services of either one of 
these, or of your correspondent, can be 
obtained. Let us have a rousing campaign. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 
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THE KANSAS ENROLMENT. 


Fellow-Suffragists of Kansas: We wish 
to call your attention to the Enrolment 
work, which we believe can be made to 
assist the adoption of the amendment. 

The Enrolment books are generously 
given us by H. B. Blackwell, one of the 
editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Each 
will contain 600 names of enrolled suf- 
fragists. Half the pages are headed by a 
pledge to vote for the amendment; the re- 
mainder by a request to men to support 
the amendment. The work consists in 
getting men to write their names under 
the pledge, and women to place their sig- 
natures under the request. We ask you 
to undertake this work. Send to Mrs. 
May Belleville-Brown, Salina, four cents 
in stamps for a book, which will be sent 
to your address postpaid by mail. The 
work need not be burdensome. We hope 
each person holding a book will be ambi- 
tious to fill it herself, but the work can be 
shared. The book can be held in one 
home, until all persons associated with 
that family or easily reached by its mem- 
bers have been recorded. ‘Then the book 
can be put into another home; after that 
into another; and so kept going until it is 
filled. Several books should be travelling 
about a county at the same time. 

The great value of this Enrolment work 
lies in the agitation it secures, in the exer- 
tion of personal influence, and in the arrest 
of thought in those approached with the 
request to sign. LAURA M. Jouns, 

Chairman Amendment Campaign Committee. 

ELIZABETH HOPKINS, 
May BELLEVILLE-BROWN, 
S. A. THURSTON, 
ANNA DIGGs, 
| Bina A. OrTIs, and others, 
Members Committee. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. AMELIA CHAPIN THORP, who 
| passed to a higher life, in Santa Barbara, 
| Cal., April 24, was a woman highly en- 
dowed mentally, morally and spiritually. 
For her, to see the right was to do it. 
While her love and interest centred 
mainly in her family, her sympathies 
were as broad as humanity. First, last 
and always she believed in the enfran- 
chisement of women, and was ever ready 


although she felt that the day for peti- 
passed. 


in temperance work, was for some years 
president of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Cambridge, Mass., and 


the work throughout the State. In the 
license or no license question, which has 
stirred Cambridge to the core in times 
past, she was a powerful factor. Year 
after year her thrilling appeals to the 
voters of Cambridge rang out through the 
public press. She pleaded in the name of 
women, for wives, mothers, and children, 
and few could withstand her eloquence. 
She also went to the polls, where her 





dignified, womanly presence did much 


with voice and pen to aid the good work, | 
tioning for so obvious a right had long | 


Of late years she was actively engaged | 


still more comprehensively engaged in | 


Mrs. Thorp was a warm friend of Miss 

| Frances E. Willard, with whom she was 
| also a co-worker. A few years ago, with 
| Mrs. Shepleigh, she visited that well 
| known temperance worker at her home 
| in Evanston, Ill. The guests found Miss 
| Willard doing her writing in a small, in- 
| convenient upper room, which she called 
| her *‘den.”” Both Mrs. Thorp and Mrs. 
| Shapleigh felt that Miss Willard deserved 
|a@ pleasanter ‘“‘den,” and forthwith set 
| about making it so. Mrs. Thorp gener- 
| Ously started the project, while other 
| friends and admirers of Miss Willard were 
| glad to aid it, so to-day the den is trans- 
formed into a spacious, sunny room with 
| a bay-window, open fire-place, etc. 
At the time of our Centennial celebra- 
tion, Mrs. Thorp was living in Madison, 
| Wis. She was made chairman of the 
| Wisconsin State Committee for the Cen- 
| tennial Exposition, which position she 
| filled acceptably and successfully. Her 
| appeals made at that time in behalf of 
| the women of the State are notable for 
the broad, comprehensive view taken in 
| regard to women and their work. 

Early last January Mrs. Thorp went to 
California, accompanied by her husband, 
Mr. Joseph G. Thorp, her daughter, Mrs. 
Ole Bull, and her long-time friend, Mrs. 
Shapleigh. Here she passed a delightful 
season. The family had taken a cottage 
at San Ysidro ranch, a beautiful spot 200 
feet above and overlooking the sea. Here 
the following verses were written for the 
Santa Barbara Woman’s Club. In them 
there seems almost a premonition of the 
end: 


Here the children’s hearts are merry, 
And their footsteps blithe and gay ; 
Here the old are seldom weary, 
All the long and sunny day. 


Here the mountains and the valleys 
_—_ the one eternal love; 

And the fainting spirit rallies 
As it takes its flight above. 


The radiant earth with heaven unites 
To make for man a paradise, 
And on his soul a message writes 
That lifts his thoughts beyond the skies. 


Here lovely vines, not taught to climb, 
Grow rich and fair in strength and size: 

So woman’s thought takes broader wing, 
Far-seeing, more divinely wise. 


And so to you, my sisters dear, 
We look to solve the problems great 
That make our mission plain and clear 
In home, in city, and in State. 

Mrs. Thorp was ill but two weeks with 
pneumonia. Her family believed she 
would recover. One of them said, in a 
letter, there seemed no reason why re- 
covery was not possible, except that the 
spirit reached upward to heaven, rather 
than to take hold of this life. From this 
far-away land of beauty and promise she 
passed to a higher realm, 

‘Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 

She was a woman of strong personality, 
and possessed of keen spiritual insight. 
A Christian in the best sense of the word, 
her faith in God was greater than in 
creeds. She could fraternize with truth 
wherever she found it. 

All that was mortal of Mrs. Thorp was 
taken to Oxford, N. Y., the home of her 
girlhood and early married life. There, 
in a pretty memorial chapel, erected by 
one of Mrs. Thorp’s early friends in mem- 
ory of her husband, a beautiful service 
was held, sacred to the memory of a life 
filled with good deeds. Dr. Ecob, of 
Albany, spoke. Miss Emma Thursby, an 
old friend, sang, ‘“‘Angels Ever Bright 
and Fair.’’ Miss Farmer, daughter of 
| the late Prof. Farmer, read Longfellow’s 
| poem ‘*Resignation,”’ and Miss Olea Bull, 
| Mrs. Thorp’s granddaughter, sang ‘‘Lead, 
| Kindly Light.” 
| Many of the early friends of Mrs. Thorp 
‘have passed to ‘the unseen shore,” but 
| their children were present, as well as 
those who had been faithful helpers to 
Mrs. Thorp in her young days of house- 
| keeping and motherhood. Thus she was 

laid to rest in the sunshine, amid bird- 
| song and flowers, in the beautiful ceme- 
tery, with her two little children and her 
mother, to whom she was devotedly 
| attached, while those who loved her most 
‘dearly were spiritually exalted above 
| hopeless grief. 
‘‘That light has set. 


O rise some other such!’’ 
M. F. W. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


More than seven hundred new sub- 
_ Scribers for the Woman's Column have 
| been received during the past three 
| weeks. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s address 
for the summer is Glen Cove, Long 
Island, N. Y. Care of Gerritt Smith 
Stanton, Esq. 

A convention of the ‘‘Women’s Pro- 
gressive Political Club” was held at 
Topeka, Kansas, on June 13. This club 
represents the women of the Populist 
party. We shall look with pleasure to 
see the strong support they will give to 
the political rights of women. 








June 10 was the anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Ella Read Home, in Sharon, 
Mass. 

The new factory inspection law of 
Pennsylvania requires, among other excel- 
lent things, that of the deputy inspectors 
five shall be women, each to receive 
$1,200 a year. 

The office of special agent of the Indian 
service, which during the last administra- 
tion was held by Mrs. Dorchester, wife of 
the superintendent of Indian schools, has 
been abolished. 


The topic assigned Mrs. Livermore at 
the Temperance Congress at Chicago was 
“Ought Women to Vote on the Liquor 
Traffic?” Three thousand copies of her 
address were printed and distributed. 


At the Pennsylvania State Convention 
of Prohibitionists, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : 

No person otherwise qualified should, by 
reason of sex, be denied the right of suffrage or 
equal pay for equal labor. . 

The Michigan House of Representatives 
has defeated the bill appropriating $20,000 
for a woman’s gy mnasium at the State Uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor. To pass the bill 51 
affirmative votes were required, and only 
49 were obtained. Another attempt will 
be made two years hence. 

The new addition to the Home for Aged 
Couples, in this city, was dedicated on 
June 12, with appropriate exercises. The 
building is free from debt ; a result largely 
of the efforts of the president and founder 
of the Home, Dr. Elizabeth Abbot Carle- 
ton. 

By a majority of one vote, the Brooklyn 
Board of Education has chosen Georgiana 
F. Putnam, an elderly colored woman, to 
be the head of a department in one of the 
city’s largest schools. Miss Putnam, who 
is approaching threescore years, has been 
a school teacher in Brooklyn ever since 
the war. 


It has been currently reported that there 
was a “split” in the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, after the reélec- 
tion of Lady Henry Somerset. This proves 
to be a mistake. About eighty women 
left the convention to consult as to their 
future action, but all returned, and there 
was no “split.” 


The Salem (Mass.) Register closes its 
long and honorable career of nearly a cen- 
tury with the esteem and good will of its 
readers and exchanges. It can be said 
of the Register, among other words of 
praise, that it has always had a friendly 
word for the equal rights of women. We 
shall miss it from our exchange list. 

Miss Florence Bascom, who has just 
won her degree of Ph. D. in geology from 
Johns Hopkins University, has had many 
offers to teach her specialty in schools 
and colleges, and has finally accepted a 
chair in a college in Columbus, O. She 
has just returned to Baltimore from a 
scientific trip to the mountains of 
Virginia. 

Rev. George Gannett, D. D., of Boston, 
who died in Englewood, Ill., June 11, 
founded the celebrated Gannett Institnte 
in this city in 1857, which was one of the 
earliest schools to open collegiate work 
to women. Dr. Gannett has had under 
his tuition several thousand pupils, who 
have been educated wholly or in part by 
him; and the Institute still maintains its 
high rank. 

So generally does ‘the feminine sex 
drift into teaching that General Francis 
Walker, who recognizes the tendency, 
advises that there should be a special 
pedagogic course established in colleges 
attended by women. It would »e well to 
have such a course in all colleges, for 
both sexes. But, as the teaching profes- 
sion is falling more and more into the 
hands of women, General Walker thinks 
their colleges should take the initiative in 
the matter. 

Members of the New England’s Women’s 
Press Association last week organized a 
new society, to be called the Samaritana. 
The object is mutual helpfulness. The ex- 
ecutive board will act as a befriending 
committee. The following oflicers were 
elected : 

Miss Katherine E. Conway, Good Samaritan ; 
Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, scribe; Miss Floretta 
Vining, purse-bearer; Miss Belle G. Armstrong, 
Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, Mrs. Edith P. Estes, Mrs. 
Barbara Galpin, Mrs. Marion A. McBride, Mrs. 
Addie Heath, Miss Lillian Lewis, Mrs. Sibylla 
B. Crane, Mrs. L. A. W. Fowler, councillors. 

Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill resigned the pres- 
idency of the N. E. W. P. A., much to the 
regret of the members. The vice-presi- 
dents will act until the annual meeting. 
Miss Mary Preston Davis, who took 
her diploma in mathematics, June 14, at 
the University of Virginia, is the first 
woman to graduate from that institution. 
Last year the degrees but not the lectures 
were opened to women; thus saying, in 
effect, that if a young woman can pass the 
same examinations as the young men 
without the same previous instruction, 
she may take the same degree. This Miss 
Davis has done. No doubt a long proces- 
sion of Virginia girls will follow in com- 





One of the most st riking addresses given 
in the Industrial Department of the 
Women’s Congress was made by Mrs. 
Clara McAdow, of Montana, a practical 
business woman, who had just sold the 
‘Spotted Horse Mine” for half a million 
dollars, after having had the entire man- 
agement of it for several years. The 
mine was listed among what was supposed 
to be valueless Western property, which 
in some transaction fell to her husband, 
and which she had asked to be permitted 
to take charge of herself. She reaped a 
million dollars from the venture, in addi- 
tion to the sum for which the mine was 
sold. She personally supervised the em- 
ployees, and as she appeared at the Con- 
gress she bore no trace of any loss of 
womanly refinement from her novel busi- 
ness experience. 


Mrs. Jane Cobden Unwin sailed for 
England this week, leaving a delightful 
impression upon all who met her. This 
lady had a singular experience a few years 
ago, in the London County Council. Mrs. 
Unwin, then Miss Jane Cobden, was 
elected a member of the County Council, 
at the same time as Lady Sandhurst. In 
the case of Lady Sandhurst, the defeated 
candidate contested the election, on the 
ground that a woman was not legally eli- 
gible. The court sustained him, and Lady 
Sandhurst was unseated. But in Miss 
Cobden’s district, the defeated candidate 
was a man who believed in having women 
on the Council, and he declined to contest 
the election. In England, if a year is 
allowed to elapse before an election is 
called in question, it must be regarded as 
valid, and no contest can be raised later. 
Miss Cobden allowed a year to pass, and 
then, the legality of her election not hay- 
ing been contested, she took her seat. 
This made a troublesome case for the 
courts, but she was finally unseated, and 
was fined for illegal voting for every vote 
she had cast as a member of the Council. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





PARK 


Evenings at 8. 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 





LAST WEEK, COMMENCING JUNE 19. 


“The Golden Wedding,” 


BY FRED MILLER, Jr., 


Composer of the great Boston success, 


SHIP AHOY! 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON seeeeseess Manager 


Week Commencing June 19. 


GEORGE A. BAKER’S 


Comic Opera Company. 
Next Week—Change of Bill Nightly. 


THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. 








Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATICN. 
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A LITTLE LAND-LOCKED BAY. 


I know a little land-locked bay, 
For souls upon a stormy sea ; 

What light on all the hills around, 
What song of birds in every tree. 





No billows roll, no rocks do rend, 
No wildly wrecking winds are there, 
But tiny ripples whisper ‘‘Peace!”’ 
That little land-locked bay is Prayer. 
er 


THE TEST. 








BY LILLIAN GREY. 


It is easy to be good 
When life’s skies are clear and calm, 
When the voice for gladness drifts 
Unaware into a psalm; 
When, full fed, we sit content 
In our gardens fair and sweet, 
When temptations pass us by, 
And our lives grow full, complete. 


When the harp of life is set 
To rare strains of melody, 
Pleasant now, and full of hope 
For the time that is to be; 
When our lessons are each day 
Easy to be understood, 
When life's skies are calm and clear, 
Then ‘tis easy to be good. 


But the real test is when 

Close we hear the battle blare, 
When we wrestle face to face 

With our foemen, Want and Care; 
When our happy gardens lie 

Waste beneath the spoiler’s tread, 
When our toil has seemed for naught, 

And our fairest hopes are dead. 


When we feel within us rise 

Passions that we thought were slain, 
When we find the stalwart tares 

Growing in our field of grain; 
Then, if patiently we toil, 

If temptations be withstood, 
If we stand and overcome, 

Then may we be counted good. 

' —Christian Advocate. 





THE FOREST LIGHTS. 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 





Where the twisting brambles twine 
With the trailing berry vine, 
And the looping muscadine 
Wreathes the woodland stream,— 

Where the cricket builds his nest, 
On the mossback’s emerald breast, 
And the shadowed violets rest, 

Lo! the shy lights gleam. 


Wanderers from the upper day, 
Gliding down through pine and bay, 
Leaf to leaf they went astray, 

Frolic beam from beam. 
Round the pine-bole’s mimic grot 
Dancing, dimpling, gay their lot; 
Sure, it is a witching spot, 

Where the shy lights gleam! 


Oh, what spicy scents are blown, 

Oh, what golden dust is strown 

From the bay flower's milk-white zone, 
Swaying, half a-dream! 

Oh, what perfames cool and rare 

Noontide zephyrs lift and bear 

From the water lilies fair, 
Where the shy lights gleam! 


Flitting o'er the cypress knees 
Errant minstrels hie with glees, 
Frisky wrens and bumble-bees 
Fluting joy supreme. 
Oft the wild dove comes to drink 
From the streamlet’s mossy brink, 
And the lilies rise and sink 
Where the shy lights gleam. 


Oh, but ‘tis an eerie sight 
"Neath the moon, a summer's night 
When the silver-sandaled light 
Trips that lonely stream : 
Hoots the owl with laughter shrill, 
Moans the wistful whip-poor-will— 
Dreaming, oft my blood grows chill 
Where the shy lights gleam. 
—Times-Democrat. 
ooo 


PETE’S WITCH STORY. 


E. LIGON. 


‘None of you aint said what you 
gwine gi’ me, ef I tell you “bout dat old 
witch,” said Pete, when the children were 
seated around the fire, with the cotton to 
be picked, on the hearth before them. 

“You just tell us while we pick the 
cotton, and then we'll eat hazel nuts when 
it is done,” said Fannie. 

‘‘And you shall have the most,” put in 
Harry. 

‘“Well, dat*ll do,” said Pete, turning his 
face to the audience, and beginning. 

‘Le’ me see; well, when daddy was er 
boy no bigger’n me, he lived at his ole 
master’s in Ole Virginny. Dat was your 
ma’s gran’pa; an’ dar was er ole white 
‘oman what lived in er little log house 
close by. She use ter come dar of’n an’ 
of’n, an’ sometimes she'd fetch her knittin’ 
an’ stay all day. Dad ‘lowed he an’ de 
white boys knowed she was er witch, 
‘cause she had er snaggle tooth, an’ her 
nose was peaked down like it was tryin’ 
ter hook what she put in her mouth; an’ 
she had er crooked finger, an’ dey knowed 
she had er crooked toe, too, but dey 
couldn’t see dat, ‘cause she had on her 
shoes an’ stockings; so he an’ de boys 
didn’t like her. Dad ‘iowed ef his ole 
mars «n’ ole mis’ knowed she was er 
witch, dey didn’t let on, but treated her 


BY M. 


like dey did everybody else. Well, one 
day when she was dar an’ gittin’ ready 
ter start home, had done rolled up her 
knittin’, an’ dad an’ de white boys was er 
foolin’ roun’ in de room, one of de boys, 
he got er fork an’ wanted ter stick it in 
de flo’ under her cheer. You see, ef er 
witch is settin’ down an’ you stick er fork 
under her cheer, she can’t git up to save 
her life tell somebody pulls de fork up. 
But both of de white boys, dey was ‘fraid 
ter stick de fork ‘cause she mout witch 
‘em; so dad told ‘em ter give him de 
fork, he warnt ‘fraid ter stick it. Den 
dey begun ter play rollin’ balls, an one 
of de boys, he rolled his ball right up 
behind de ole ’oman’s cheer an’ told dad 
to fetch it. Dad, he fumbled ’er roun’ an’ 
make like he was gittin’ de ball, an’ he 
tuk an’ stuck de fork plum’ straight 
up in de flo’ under de middle of de ole 
‘oman’s cheer. Den dey watched her to 
see ef she could git up; ef she could, she 
warn’t er witch, an’ ef she couldn't, she 
was, Every once’n er while she'd 
say, ‘Well, I must go,” an’ she'd git 
erbout two inches from de bottom of de 
cheer; an’ down she’d come; de fork 
would draw her back, an’ she’d begin ter 
talk ergin. Dey kep’ her sittin’ dar 
erbout er hour'’n er half; but dey didn’t 
warnt her ter stay all night, so dey told 
dad ter pull up de fork; an’ when he tuk 
an’ pulled it up from under her cheer, 
she jumped up quicker’ner grass-hopper. 
She turned roun’, she did, an’ looked at 
him sideways, an’ throwed er spell out’n 
her witch eyes dat run all over him like 
er flash er lightnin’. He couldn’t get 
over dat look. He felt it clean tel he 
went ter sleep dat night. He couldn’t 
hardly eat his supper. 

‘*Well, dat night when all was sleep an’ 
silent, he ‘low he seed de do’ fly open, an’ 
dat ole oman came in wid her witch- 
broom in her han,’ an she jes’ walked up 
ter his bed an’ teched ‘im wid her broom 
an’ winked er wink at ’im, an’ started 
back ergin. Dad ‘lowed dat was er hor- 
rible wink; it jes ’pelled *im ter git up 
an’ foller her. He tried his best not ter, 
but he jes had ter. When dey got outside 
ob de do’, de do’ shet itself, an’ den de 
’?oman waved her witch-broom over ‘im, 
an’ his hands come down on de groun’ 
an’ he was done turned ter er red heifer in 
less’n er minute. Den de ole witch, she 
tuk an* put er bridle on ’im an’ jumped on 
his back, an’ off dey started. When dey 
got ter de end of de lane, dey turned 
off in de woods road; an’ de woods 
didn’t look like no woods he ever seed 
befo’, dey was so big an’ solum. Dad 
‘lowed he tried his best ter hump his 
back and throw de ole ’oman off, but he 
couldn’t, dat broom kep’ ‘im er-goin. 
Everything was as still as silence, so still 
dat he could hear de flash of der lightnin’ 
bug when he lightened. De woods was 
witchy, an’ smelt like dey was growin’ 
on dead folks’ bones ; de moonshine looked 
yaller an’ blue; an’ de a’r was so witchy 
he could taste it. 

‘*Well, dey went miles an miles through 
dem witchy woods, an’ he couldn't hear 
nothin’; the silence was awful.’ He say 
he ruther hear de thunder an’ lightnin’ 
an’ de ro’ an’ crash of de storm winds dan 
hear any sich silence as dat. It made ’im 
feel like he was in er solum grave. Den 
dey come ter er big graveyard. De road 
run right through de middle of it. De 
white tomb-stones was standin’ all erbout 
like ghostis, an’ er jackerlantern was 
peepin’ out from behind every one of 
’em. Dey tried ter git de red heifer ter 
turn out de road; but de ole witch, she 
waved her broom first one side an’ den de 
other, an’ kep ‘im straight. When dey 
got ter de end of de graveyard, one of 
dem jackerlanterns come and flopped 
hisself right down in de road before’ em 
an’ tried ter git ‘im out in de woods; but 
de ole witch, she bent over an’ breshed 
de groun’ wid her broom, an’ drove de 
jackerlantern out er de road. 

‘*Dad ‘lowed he wanted ter foller’ im so 
bad dat he felt his po’ feet twist erroun’ 
tel dey most twist his anklebones out er 
joint. But dat jackerlantern didn’t stan’ 
no chance wid dat witch-broom: so he 
jes throwed one of his fire-balls at de ole 
witch, an’ skipped off down in de woods. 
Den de ole witch, she jes waved de broom 
an’ kep’ de red heifer goin’ in er easy pace. 
She hadn’t never spoke er word all dis 
time, she was as dumb as er tick. Dad 
"lowed ef she had jes hit *im on de head an’ 
said, ‘Git erlong dar,’ *twould er made 
*im feel good, but she didn’t. 

‘‘Well, after er while dey come to er 
big roun’ circle in de woods. It was 
prettier’n anything, wid seats all round 
it, an’ behind every seat, *bout two yards 
Back, dar was er little, small tree. On 
every seat but one dar was er witch settin’, 
an’ dar was er red heifer hitched ter 
every tree but one. Dar was er platform 
on one side of de roun’ circle, an’ dar dar 
was fo’ men witches settin’; two had fid- 
dles and two had banjers. Well, his ole 
witch, she got down an’ hitched ’im to de 
empty tree; den she went an’ sot down 





on de empty seat. Den all de witches, 
dey got der pipes an’ begun ter smoke, 
an’ dar was sich er fog er smoke dat it jes 
hid ’em in er cloud; but presen’ly you 
could see er whole roun’ circle of eyes 
shinin’ jes like coals er fire. 

‘*Den de smoke, it blowed erway, an’ on 
every seat dar was er great big black 
eat. Do fo’ cats what was settin’ on de 
platform begun ter chune de fiddles an’ 


der banjers, den dey struck up wid de | 


music; an’ dad ‘lowed he never did hear 
sich music in all his born days. It run 
all over ’im quicker ’n er flash, an’ down 
in his hin’ feet, an’ dey begun ter cut de 
pigeon wing. De black cats, dey got der 
pardners an’ got out in de roun’ circle an’ 
begun ter dance. Dey danced all sorts er 
good dances, jigs an’ reels an’ everything ; 
an’ all de red heifers, dey begun ter dance 
wid der hin’ feet. Dad said ’twas de fun- 
niest sight he ever seed, dem black cats 
er bowin’ an’ er scrapin’ an’ er swingin’ 
dar pardners, all de red heifers’ hin’ feet 
er-flyin’ in de a’r; it made *im laugh inside 
er his mouth. When de fiddlers stopped 
ter git another chune, de black cats, dey’d 
laugh an’ talk an’ promenate wid dar 
pardners, an’ der pardners dey’d gig- 
gle like de gals at er big plantation dance. 
An’ de red heifers, dey’d git er good 
breath ter go it ergin when de music 
begun. 

“Dar never was sich dancin’ as was 
danced at dat witch ball. An’ de music, 
well, it was jes music, I can’t splain it, it 
was witchin’. Dad ‘lowed he tried his 
best ter keep his hin’ feet on de groun’, 
but dat music jes lifted °em an’ kep’ ’em 
er-flyin’ tel he like ter slung hisself ter 
pieces. When de witches got tired 
dancin,’ de music stopped, an’ den some 
of ’em tuk dar brooms an’ waved ‘em as 
dey walked ’cross de middle of de roun’ 
circle, an’ de finest table, all ready sot wid 
everything good on it, jes come right 
up out er de groun’. Dar was roas’ 
turkeys, an’ whole roas’ pigs, an chicken 
pie, an’ all sorts er bread an’ cakes, an’ 
bowls of aig-nog, an’ b’iled custard, an’ 
bottles er wine. An’ all de chiny plates 
an’ dishes an’ bowls was silver, an’ de 
glass tumblers an’ bottles er wine was 
gold. Well, de black cats, dey tuk dar 
pardners to de table, an’ dey jest eat an’ 
drunk an’ laughed an’ talked like other 
folks; but de po’ red heifers didn’t git 
nothin’ but er smell of dat supper. Dad 
‘lowed dar was er kind er witch spell in 
dat smel] dat toxercated like er dram. 
After awhile, when dey was in er good 
way, laughin’ an’ talkin’ an’ rattlin’ dar 
knives an’ forks, some roosters er way off 
somewhere, up an’ made er big ter do er 
crowin’, an’ you never did see sich 
skeered cats. 

‘Dey all dropped dar knives an’ forks, 
an’ snatched uj dar witch brooms an’ 
waved ’m over de table, an de table was 
gone quicker’n you could wink er wink 
outer your eye; den dey slung dem er 
roun’ over darselves, an’ de black cats 
was gone, an’ dar was de ole witch men 
an’ women er runnin’ fit ter kill ter git 
ter dar red heifers. Dad’s ole witch 
jumped on his back an’ whirled her 
broom er roun’ in der a’r, an’ dey started 
off in er gallop. Dey tuck er nigh cut 
through de woods. De moon was gone, 
an’ de stars, dey jes’ blinked er dim witchy 
light. Presen’ly dey come ter er quag- 
mire. Yon never is seed er quag, is you? 
I never is nuther, but dad ‘lows dey is 
awful things. Ef you go in de mire an’ 
dey git holt of your feet, dey’ll keep 
drawin’ you down easy, little an’ little, 
tel dey gits you clean under, an’ den you 
can't get erway from ‘em to ter save your 
life. Dar was some whip - poor - wills 
roun’ dar somewhere, an’ instid er sayin’ 
‘*Whip-poor-will,”’ dey cried in de piti- 
fulest, lonesomest sound, ‘‘Don’t-go-in, 
don’t-go-in ;*’ an’ de scritch owls, down 
in de dim darkness, scritched er wailin’ 
screech’, cause dey knowed what de quags 
would do ef dey got holt er de red heif- 


er’s feet; but de jackerlanterns never said | 
er word, dey jes’ led ‘em right into de | 


quagmire an’ den turned roun’ an’ grinned 
at de ole witch, an’ put out dar fire-balls 
an’ left her in de dark.” 

‘Did jackerlanterns live there too?’ 
asked little Dollie. 

‘Course dey did,” replied Pete. ‘‘De 
ole witcb had been follerin’ ‘em all de 
time, but dey had squeezed up dar fire- 
balls to make believe dey was lightnin’ 
bugs, so dey could fool her; when dey 
got her to de quagmire, dey showed dar 
true selves. It’s dar business ter lead 
folks into quagmires, so you better never 
follow er jackerlantern ef you don’t want 
er quag ter git holt of you.” 

“Did the old woman get out of the 
mire?” asked Harry. 

‘*Well,” replied Peter, ‘‘de ole witch, 
she banged her broom first one side an’ 
den de other, an’ de red heifer galloped 
erlong in de mire. Dad ‘lowed he felt 
er quag catch holt his hin’ foot once, but 
de bang er dat witch broom was too much 
for ‘im, it skeered ‘im so, he let loose. 





When dey got out er de quagmire, dey 


| soon galloped home. Dey got dar jes as 
de chickens was crowin’ for day; an’ de 


broom er-roun’ over ‘im, an’ he was his- 
self ergin. Den she teched de do’ wid her 
broom an’ it opened, he went in, de do’ 
shet itself, den he got in de bed an’ 
kivered ‘his head. He was cold an’ tired 
an’ skeered half ter death tell he went ter 
sleep.” 

"Now, Pete,” said Fannie, ‘that was 
| one of your daddy’s dreams.” 

‘*No, it warn’t,” said Pete. *‘Dad ‘lowed 
he knowed it was er true fac’ ‘cause de 
dancin’ so wid his hin’ feet, an’ gallopin’ 
wid de ole oman on his back, made ‘im so 
tired an’ stiff dat when his mammy 
waked ’im he couldn’t hardly move; an’ 
dar was de mud done dried on his feet an’ 
legs, what he got in dat quagmire. But 
he say he spent many a Sunday lookin’ 
for dem solum, silent woods wid de roun’ 
circle in dem, an’ dat ghostly grave-yard, 
but he never could find ’em; an’ de ole 
witch, she ain’ tuk ‘im dar no mo’.” 

‘“‘They vanished into witch-land, like 
the table,” said Fannie. 

“T wish there was an old witch woman 
living about here,” said Ben. ‘I'd stick 
a fork under her chair, just for the fun of 
dancing at a witch ball.” 

“It wan’t no fun ter dad, I kin tell 
you,” said Pete, ‘‘ter be tied up dar, wid 
his hin’ feet er follerin’ dat music fit ter 
kill, an’ never git er mouthful ter eat off 
er dat table, nor er drop er dat good aig- 
nog.”’—Gulf Messenger. 
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ILLINOIS NOTES. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 6, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


You will be glad to learn that the bill 
to repeal our school suffrage bill failed to 
pass. But, as it received some votes, the 
Illinois suffragists ought to know the 
names of the men who voted for this in- 
famous measure. They are Messrs. Am- 
brosius, Anderson, of Washington, Brandt, 
Bryan, Burke, Cahill, Carson, Carter, 
Claggett, Conway, Dearborn, Donnelly, 
Erickson, Griggs, Hayes, Johnson, of 
Whiteside, Jones, of Greene, Kwasigroch, 
Langhieng, Lyman, McGinley, McKinlay, 
Merritt, Mitchell, Moore, Mounts, Mur- 
phy, Novak, O’Loughlin, Parrott, Preston, 
Seawell, Smith, of Livingston, Snyder, 
Thieman, Warren, Watson, Weckler, 
Wheelock, Wilke and Wiwi. 

Representatives Hastings and Carlin 
made earnest, manly speeches against the 
repeal, and the only speech in favor was 
by the author of the bill, Tom Merritt. 
1 asked him for his manuscript, and, as he 
seems to think me amiable but mis- 
| guided, he readily agreed to have it 
published in a suffrage journal, assuring 
me that he had put in many extempora- 
neous remarks ‘‘just as good as this is.” 
Here it is. Let it speak for itself: 


To me the demand for the enactment of 
a law stopping the mad and headlong 
rush of an unhealthy and unrighteous 
sentiment called advancement and free- 
dom of women never was so pressingly 
needed as at the present time. There is 
more danger to the home and the social 
fabric of American civilization at this 
moment from efforts to ‘free women from 
the sex dominion” than from any other 
cause. Only a week or so since, a salacious 
paper was read by Mrs. Helen’H. Garde- 
ner, a distinguished social reformer and 
novelist, at the Woman’s Congress in 
Chicago, which, not only by its terms, 
but by the principles it enunciated, will 
mantle the pure cheek of every true 
mother with shame and distress. In this 
paper the oer A of the marriage relation 
and motherhood is denounced as unworthy 
the wife or mother, because, as the writer 
alleges, they are occasioned by the ‘‘be- 
hests of the sex power,” and are the 
‘*self-debasement of the individual char- 
aracter of woman in maternity.” What 
do the loving and proud mothers of a 
magnificent generation of boys and girls 
of Americans think of such monstrous 
doctrines as this? A doctrine that is im- 
moral in its inception, and that overturns 
the moral teachings of the Bible, upon 
which a virtuous and happy human society 
alone has prospered and become great 
since the beginning of time! Yet these 
scandalous teachings are enunciated from 





the World’s Fair, and given indorsement 
and circulation through the great metro- 
politan press of the great city where this 
fair is located, without a word of com- 
ment or disapproval! It should have been 
styled a paper in the interest of divorce 
courts. Is the nineteenth century to go 
out, and with it the sanctity of marriage 
and the destruction of the purest and 
best social system ever known by man- 
kind? Is this what is to be the fruits of 
the noisy movement now rampant in the 
land for the alleged elevation and freedom 
of woman? If this is what a ‘free bal- 
lot for women” means, it would be far 
better if we had no ballot at all for either 
men or women. 

Mr. Speaker, no country on the globe 
has done so much to elevate and purify 
women as the American United States. 
Here in this country every man’s home, 
however humble, is his castle. Woman 
has been raised from conditions of drudg- 
ery, which prevail in the old countries 
more or less, to be the queen of every 
man’s castle—the humble and the grand 
alike. Here the fullest and most respect- 





est and the humblest of men. None are 


ole ’oman, she jumped down an’ flung de- 


the platform at a woman’s congress at | 





ful homage is paid women by the great- | 


more reverently honored than the mothers 
of this great country. Yet now we are 
told by social communists that it is de- 
grading to become mothers, and in doing 
so women becomes slaves to men. What 
a sentiment! It is true, maternity, like 
every other law of nature, has its evils, 
It began with the environment of the 
Garden of Eden, and could not, accordin 
to the Divine Word, exist without it; an 
now, having existed for thousands of years 
—every year showing a better and higher 
civilization—the decrees of omnipotence 
are found wrong, and are to be reversed. 
What nonsense! It is revolting to the 
age in which we live. 

The township suffrage bill is still stick- 
ing in the committee, but it is to be voted 
out to-morrow, adversely, Iam told. I have 
been stirring up the Chicago papers, and 
some leading Democrats and the commit- 
tee decide that they had better act. This 
is a hard struggle against prejudice, and 
victory is not assured. I am working 
every person and plan I can think of. 

CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 


~~ —_— 


LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. 


VERSAILLES, Ky., JUNE 5, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : , 


Since securing our new property law, 
Hon. T. 8S. Petitt, of Daviess County, 
leader of the lower House of the Kentucky 
Legislature,has secured a further advance, 
moving toward the equalization of curtesy 
and dower, which the new law does not 
effect. The lower House has voted by an 
overwhelming vote to give the husband, 
on the death of his wife, only one-half of 
the surplus of the wife’s personal estate, 
instead of the whole, as the law now 
stands. The Kentucky Equal Rights As- 
sociation will leave no stone unturned to 
get the Senate to pass the measure. 

Hon. Thomas S. Petitt is a wise and 
just legislator, and an honor to the State. 
During the session of our Legislature, 
which has lasted over a year, he has met 
the hosts of injustice and conservatism on 
all questions, and on many occasions put 
them to flight by his eloquence and states- 
manship. The women of the State owe 
him a lasting debt of gratitude. 

You say in your issue of June 3, on the 
new property law: ‘It seems that a 
husband in Kentucky still has a right to 
his wife’s earnings.”’ No, he has not. 
That was the first barbarism the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association throttled and 
laid in its grave, without shedding a tear 
or “‘w’aring mo‘nin’.” Hon. W. B. Smith, 
of Madison Co., secured the law giving a 
married woman her earnings, in the Leg- 
islature of 1890. The law is so explicit 
that, if a husband should collect his 
wife’s wages, the employer will have the 
pleasure of paying it over again to the 
wife who earned the money. Dou't 
forget that we Kentucky women, who 
have been so greatly wronged, are not so 
submissive as of old. We are saying, in 
clear-cut English, that we are tired of 
every injustice, and the best men in the 
State are standing by us and helping us 
to get our rights. U.S. Senator Wm. 
Lindsay and Hon. Thos. S. Petitt are the 
types of men who are fighting our bat- 
tles for us, and the little men, armed with 
selfishness and conservatism, are capitu- 
lating to these legislative giants. 

The glorious news from Michigan has 
inspired us in Kentucky. I had a little 
torch-light procession on my front lawn, 
and sang a spontaneous anthem of 

“Michigan, my Michigan! ”’ 

I feel like emigrating forthwith to Michi- 
gan ; but with the thought the sainted face 
of Lucy Stone,the apostle of freedom, rises 
before me, and a new inspiration fills my 
soul, and I scorn any idea except to stay in 
old Kentucky,the very camp of the enemy, 
and demand political freedom for Ken- 
tucky women. Take care of your dove 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood. It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. Ii is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s nents which the system 
» needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“I have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
celle1.t as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for#5. Preparedonly 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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with the olive branch, dear JOURNAL; 
you will need it every time the liberty 
chimes peal forth. Kentucky may be a 
lagging high private in the rear rank, 


but we will get there after awhile, and | 


lay our victorious laurels at the feet of 
the Alexander and Napoleon of the suf- 
frage cause, Susan B. Anthony and Lucy 
Stone. 1 speak their names with rever- 
ence, and gather fresh enthusiasm to do 
my duty in this conquest of freedom. 
JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 


+or— 
MRS. DIAZ IN PAWTUCKET. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

On May 31, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 
concluded a series of her wonderfully 
invigorating and suggestive ‘‘talks” at 
Pawtucket, R. I., where she has aroused 
a great deal of healthy enthusiasm. 

if I were called upon to say in a word 
what is the object of Mrs. Diaz’s lectures, I 
should state unhesitatingly that it is to 
bring about a renaissance of the doctrines 
and practices of Christ. Like John the 
Baptist, she is ‘‘a voice crying in the 
wilderness: Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord; make His paths straight.” Her 
demand is that man shall be put in a posi- 
tion to “live out his whole pattern,” to 
grow up into the thing which God meant 
him to be; that he shall be physically, 
morally, and spiritually made whole, or 
rather that he shall be born and kept 
whole, which is to be kept holy. She 
makes a mighty piea for early education 
at home and at school, and that the teach- 
ing of character should be made the chief 
stone of the builders. She believes in 
equalizing not possessions, but opportuni- 
ties. She believes that the State which 
owns an individual to punish for crime 
should own him to educate, and keep pure 
and strong and trustworthy. She shows 
by statistics that it costs about three times 
as much to punish our criminals as it 
would to keep them from being criminals. 
She thrusts an unhesitating lance into the 
sophisms which are deluding the unthink- 
ing about our present institutions and 
ways of governing and controlling the 
people. 

Mrs. Diaz is not a mere theorist. She 
raises no question which she does not 
answer, no issue which she does not meet. 
She not only shows that which should be 
done, but points out a perfectly practical 
way of doing it. 

Personally, Mrs. Diaz is likea spiritual 
dynamo. One catches from her the elec- 
tric spark which sets his own soul on fire. 
Virtue goes out from her as from our 
Lord. “If any would be great among 
you, let him be your servant,” said the 
Master. Mrs. Diaz is the servant of every 
one to whom she can minister, and yet to 
me she is, counting greatness as did the 
Christ, one of the greatest of American 
women. 

In every town and village in America 
this new prophetess should be heard. Let 
those who accept doctrines as practical as 
they are beautiful, as helpful as they are 
electrifying, ‘“‘lend a hand,” and keep 
Mrs. Diaz busy scattering the seed which 
must inevitably result in a rich harvest of 
spiritual power, energized action, and the 
truth which makes us free. 

No one should fail to read and re-read 
Mrs. Diaz’s book, “Only a Flock of 
Women.” In this volume one gets much 
of that which the author puts into her 
talks. The chapter on the home training 
of children is worth ten times the price of 
the book. The next best thing to the 
talks is this book, and every one should 
have both. I speak as one with authority, 
having listened to Mrs. Diaz’s talks and 
read her books, and the very best way to 
prove the truth of my words is toarrange 
for a course of the lectures and buy the 
book, which is published by D. Lothrop 
Co., Boston. It is ‘‘woman’s century.” 
Let women see to it that the light of this 
Silver-tongued prophetess is not in any 
sense hid under a bushel, when the world 
so needs the vivification which her words 
will surely bring to it. 

Lipa A. CHURCHILL. 

Pawtucket, R. I., June 10, 1893. 
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THE ISLAND OF DONKEYS. 


Emilie M. Gilbert, in the Illinois Suj- 
fragist, illustrates by an amusing fable 
the persistent revival of foolish old argu- 
ments against equal rights for women— 
objections that have been demolished re- 
peatedly, yet are still brought forward. 

The fable tells of a certain island in- 
fested by donkeys, whose continuous 
braying disturbed the inhabitants night 
and day. 

A certain valiant knight, hearing of the 
distress of the people on account of these 
braying donkeys, said to his followers, 
“Come, let us away and slay these pesti- 
ferous asses, so that the inhabitants of 
the island may have rest.” 

So each brave man buckled on his 
trusty sword, and away they went on 
their mission. 

When they landed on the island, they 
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| were met by one of the wise men of the | Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, of Con- 


| village, who, learning the intentions of 
| the knight, warned him that the asses 
, were immortal and could not be killed. 

‘**What,” said the knight, ‘‘do you mean 
to tell me that I and my brave men can- 
not silence these braying donkeys? We 
will see.” 


And forthwith the knight and his men | rial to Congress. Mrs. Isabella Beecher | 
laid about them, right and left, and soon | Hooker, Mrs. 8S. M. C. Perkins and Mr. | 


the ground was covered with defunct 
| asses. Then they wiped their blades, and 
| retired to rest. 
| Inthe morning the knight sounded his 


bugle horn, and said, ‘*Come, let us go and | 


| bury those carcasses, or the last plague 
| may prove worse than the first.” 

But when they reached the fields, be- 
hold! every ass was on his feet, braying 
| away more loudly than ever. 
| ‘*What did I tell you?” said the wise 
|} man ofthe town. “If you kill them to- 
| day, every ass will be alive to-morrow.” 

‘**But,” replied the knight, ‘how do you 
live in their continual din?” 

‘“*Why, we just let them bray, and go 
ahead with our business or pleasure, the 
same as if they were not there.” 

So, my friend, the best thing is to “let 
them bray,” and give as little heed as 
possible. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
FALSE ‘KINDNESS. 


The softest little fluff of fur! 

The gentlest, most persuasive purr! 

Oh, everybody told me that 

She was the ‘‘loveliest little cat!"’ 

So when she on the table sprung, 

And lapped the cream with small red tongue, 
I only gently put her down, 

And said, ‘‘No, no!”’ and tried to frown; 
But, if I had been truly kind, 

I should have made that kitten mind. 


Now, large and quick, and strong of will, 

She’ll spring upon the table still, 

And, spite of all my watchful care, 

Will snatch the choicest dainties there; 

And everybody says, ‘‘Scat! scat! 

She’s such a dreadful, dreadful cat!’’ 

But I, who hear them, know, with shame, 

I only am the one to blame; 

For in the days when she was young, 

And lapped the cream with small red tongue, 

Had I to her been truly kind, 

I should have made that kitten mind. 
—Harper’s Young People. 


+o —— 


BUNNY’S BLUNDER, 


Bunny is the ‘cutest little snow- white 
rabbit you ever saw. He is quite tame, 
and he blinks at you very wisely with his 
queer pink eyes. He is very fond of his 
little mistress, she is so good tohim. He 
always wants to be with her, and he will 
follow her every opportunity he gets. 

One morning little Mistress Mary and 
her mamma were going to ride to town in 
the street-cars to do some shopping. 

Mary said good-by to Bunny, and left 
him, as she thought, securely shut up in 
his little house; but just as she and her 
mamma were seated in the car, who do 


Mr. Bunny, to be sure! 

And he was as alarmed as his mistress 
was surprised, for when the car began to 
move, Mr. Bunny wanted to get off. He 
had never been in a car before, and the 
motion frightened him. He ran up and 
down the car, and no one could catch him. 

There was a great deal of laughing and 
talking at the sight of him, and the con- 
ductor had to stop the car and let Mistress 
Mary and her mamma get off and take 
their mischievous pet back home. 

This they did, and when they left the 
house again Mr. Bunny was shut up so 
securely that he had no chance of getting 
out and trying to steal a ride to town.— 
Susie M. Best in Our Little Ones. 





COPENHAGEN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 





CHICAGO, JUNE 2, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Permit me to correct a mistake that 
has, I believe, crept into your pages from 
a Chicago newspaper. In your kind men- 
tion of me in the JOURNAL of May 27, it 
is stated that I started the first, and, till 
now, the only Industrial School for women 
in Copenhagen. It was the association I 
represent, ‘‘Dansk Kvindesamfund,” that 
started the school. I certainly was on 
the board at that time, but the person 
who ought to be mentioned as founder of 
the school is not I, but Mrs. Charlotte 
} Klein, who is still manager of it, assisted 
| by her husband, Professor Klein. The 
| school is now recognized and largely sup- 
| ported by the government. 

KIRSTINE FREDERIKSEN. 

i 

ANNOAL MEETING OF FEDERAL SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Federal Suf- 
| rage Association was held in Chicago on 
| May 23. Interesting reports were pre- 
| sented from Mrs. Robinson, of Malden, 

Mass., Sara Winthrop Smith, of Con- 





you suppose jumped in after them? Why, | 


| necticut, Mrs. Louisa 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Rev. 
Brown, of Wisconsin. ‘The officers of the 
preceding year were re-elected. Ar- 
| rangements were made for a large Con- 
| vention to be held in August. 
| mittee was appointed to a present memo- 


Fernando Jones were appointed as such 
committee. After some able and interest- 
ing addresses, the Association adjourned 
to meet at the call of the President.— 
Wisconsin Citizen. 

—_ 40> — 


TEXAS WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 





‘The Texas Women’s Press Association 
was organized at Dallas last month, in re- 


ley Mohl, of Houston. 
twenty members, and has already grown to 
forty-three. Its officers are: President. 
Mrs.Sydney Smith, Dalias ; vice-presidents. 
Mrs. M. R. Walton, Fort Worth, Mrs. 
Thomas F. Taylor, Austin, Mrs. 8. J. 
Sweeney, Dallas; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Aurelia Hadley Mohl, Houston ; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Reba Gregory 
Prelat, San Antonio; treasurer, Mrs. 
Maria Gage Kimball, Galveston; elective 
members executive board, Mrs. Florence 
E. Howell, Dallas, Dr. Ellen Lawson 
Dabbs, Fort Worth, Miss Julia Bacon, 
Beaumont. ‘The objects of the Associa- 
tion are ‘‘to advance and encourage Texas 
women in literary work, to promote fra- 
ternal intercourse with kindred associa- 
tions outside the State, and to secure all 
the benefits resulting from organized 
effort.” 


— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JourNAL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 

Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 

Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 

W. Bashford. . 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 

Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 

Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 

Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 

Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 








In view of what Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
done for others, is it not reasonable to 
believe that it will also be of benefit to 





necticut, Mrs. S. M. C. Perkins, of Ohio, 





Southworth, of | 
Olympia | 


A com- | 


ponse to a call issued by Mrs. Aurelia Had- | 
It started with | 








17, 1893. 











sent 


horses. 


This shoe was taken 
Jrom a lame horse nm 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. 


are 








Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while supermtending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


Horse Owners 2x Blacksmiths. 


This . * 
oy ht Soe ch -] us thei Ho's mma with : pb —Ay +t Ay J Pfor josage, 
UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 
New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’’ which really 
s also ‘cold-rolled?’ and *‘clipped.”? 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 
are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-Forged Putnam. If they show marks 
of the shears near the point, they are cold-rolled and sheared. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





He always 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


The process of their manufacture is 








Please mention this paper. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 

three years’ course of pany. It is well established, 

pond from the beginning has admitted women stu. 
ents. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, "93. A 4 years’ 


linical work offers ~ any advantages to students, 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, UM. D., 
DEAN, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Qui Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospital- 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcement+ 


and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, pepteutenty diseases of 
women and children. 

The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
. closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 








Boston. 











COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer peseeiea Sone, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address, Mre. Susan 
T. Converse, 35 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 
premises, or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 

N. B.—will pay any real estate agent who first 
introduces & buyer. a commission of 24 per cent. in 








you? 


ase a sale i3 effected to the party introduced. 





erecee cour-re of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and | 











SHE SINCS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America —the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— f 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 
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ing all blemishes, and permanen ee the 
ing @ e es, an - 
pl ex ita original freshness, Hystee Draaei 
i '* se 
ALVINA ICHTHYOL ‘SOAP Prof.|.Huberi 
20 Cents a Cake. TOLEDO, 0. 





Highest Awardat Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 184 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease. ek pn 
Clortina, Carpetpeaiee snd 
slo n Jarpets . 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in verz 
h nid Bh ded an 


for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers fnd Gone rs. 
mple Bottle by Maiti, 2e. 
F. % LORD, Agent, 
est Roxbury, Mass 














Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores _ 
the skin to its oignet freshness, pro-<& 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & per- 
ectly harmless. t all druggists or 
mailed for S@cents. Send for circular. ni: 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO,”O. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, jist of 
measurements, and price list. 
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CLARA CONWAY INSTITUTE. 


The news that the Clara Conway Insti- 
tute at Memphis is to be closed will be 
received with sincere regret by the friends 
of the higher education, not only in Ten- 
nessee, but all over the country. In the 
case of the legislators of Tennessee, shame 
ought to be added to the sorrow. 

The last commencement was held in the 
Grand Opera House, before two thousand 
people, who crowded the building and 
stood up in the aisles. After interesting 
exercises, and the awarding of diplomas, 
Miss Conway addressed the graduating 
class in words of wise and tender counsel. 
She continued : 

‘‘And now I have a word to say to this 
large and representative Memphis audi- 
ence. Two months ago I went to Nash- 
ville for a visit to the Legislature, it being 
my purpose to prevent, if possible, un- 
wise legislation in the matter of educa- 
tion. The mission was a failure, with a 
strong conviction forced upon me by the 
situation that this school must close. 
That conviction has been strengthened by 
an official notification that taxes are due 
upon an assessment of $34,000. A State 
that imposes such a burden upon an edu- 
cational institution does not deserve one. 
Sixteen years ago, when I laid its founda- 
tion in a small and humble way, I had a 
bold and confident hope that ten years at 
most of self-sacrificing work, of devoted 
enthusiasm and of high, energetic en- 
deavor, would develop it into the college 
beautiful, in some degree, at least, as high 
and worthy as Vassar or Wellesley. I 
was sure the State itself would help me 
in this great work, and I have been pa- 
tiently awaiting a time when I might pre- 
sent my request in behalf of the daughters 
of Tennessee, in hope of a favorable hear- 
ing. The State provides the State Uni- 
versity at Knoxville for the training of 
her sons. Can you tell me any reason 
why the State should do less for her 
daughters? Not only is this not done, but 
an unjust and iniquitous law places a 
burden too heavy to be ‘borne upon the 
faithful toilers who have given the best 
service of all their life to make up in some 
measure for Tennessee’s total lack of pro- 
vision for the higher education of her 
girls. There is not a public school in 
‘Tennessee which fits a boy or girl for col- 
lege, not one. If there is one in the entire 
South, I have never heard of it. Where 
shall the girls of gifts go for this necessary 
training? .. . 

“Perhaps I ought to say that in the 
South it is impossible for a fine school to 
make money. Prices are too low, and 
poverty is abroad in the land. It has re- 
quired not only the entire income of the 
school, but all I could borrow, to keep up 
its standard. There is no surplus, and 
therefore no possibility of meeting a tax. 
In the sixteen years of its history, the 
school has paid’ to teachers, insurance 
companies and grocers the not insignifi- 
cant sum of $216,000. Including interest, 
rent, real estate and appliances, the sum 
total reaches $310,000, and I ask you to 
consider that this is the outcome of $300 
borrowed money. 

“I desire just here to give public testi- 
mony to the generosity of John K. Speed, 
who at that early time laid the foundation 
of the school, and later to Mr. McIntyre, 
whose friendly interest has never flagged. 
If the State Legislature was made up of 
Speeds and MclIntyres, I should not thus 
be driven out. 

“I have provided for the education of 
Southern girls as generously as though 
the school had back of it the endowment 
of a million. But it has had no endow- 
ments save the gifts of the spirit. There 
are some here to-night who know what it 
cost me to do this, and others in the great 
centres, to whom I ask you to listen fora 
minute. 

‘The first letter is from William T’. Har- 
ris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who says: 

“It is a calamity to education in the 


S to the cause of education in 
rae Mngt oA your school should be dis- 
continued. 

‘‘Rey. James F. Taylor, president of 
Vassar College, says: 

‘When I remember how small the college 
spirit was in your section when I first 
knew you, and then think how it has 
grown, I cannot fail to recognize that the 
change is due to your energy and your 
ideas. 

“The following editorial is from the Vew 
England Journal of Education, published 
at Boston, and read by college presidents 
and teachers of all grades from Maine to 
Mexico, and from Virginia to California : 


‘The Legislature of Tennessee has made 
a gigantic blunder, judged from any point 
of view that we can command. Our read- 
ers will bear us witness “— Y » —e 
he habit of judging—at least of ex 
nn poe bP. 9 itorially—of the South 
or West from the New England stand- 
point. We know full well that in many 
respects locality alters eases ; but we do 
not see how that can affect the case in 
point. The Legislature has imposed a 
tax upon private school property, which 
has not been done in the past, exempting 
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Powder instead. 
uniform results. 
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There are a 
® few people left 


who still follow antiquated methods of raising 
bread, biscuit, cake and pastry with home-made 
mixtures of what they suppose to be cream of 
tartar and soda, compounded haphazard, 


but there are very few 


The best housekeepers use the Royal Baking 
Its scientific composition insures 
By its use alone can the finest 
flavored, most wholesome food be produced. 
any housekeeper who has not used the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder we would like to send our Cook Book, 
Mark your request “For instruction.” 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall Street, New-York. 
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church schools, but laying upon the Clara 
Conway Institute of Memphis a burden of 
taxation which makes its continuance an 
impossibility. 

‘There has been no higher or more effec- 
tive educational] mission work done in the 
Southwest than Miss Conway has been 
doing. She has established a great insti- 
tution, has literally given a perfect fit 
for college. She has done for the higher 
educationsof women in the South what 
Emma Willard and Mary Lyon did for 
New England in the early part of the 
century. 

‘*The announcement of the closing pf her 
school will send a wave of sadness through 
the North and East as well as the South. 
She has made a great sacrifice for the 
work. Her elegant property vies with 
Wellesley in attractiveness, and she has 
given the Southwest as good as was to be 
had in the entire country. It has been no 
holiday work in which she has been en- 
gaged, and now she must face the closing 
of her school or the cheapening of the 
instruction and the reducing of advan- 
tages. «Those who know Miss Conway 
will readily see that with this alternative 
the school must close. 

‘*In conclusion, I wish to say that every 
man in the State of Tennessee who failed 
to do his duty in selecting legislators has 
helped to close this school, and has raised 
his hand for the destruction of a beautiful 
ideal. The man who fails to fulfil his 
political obligations builds the tomb of 
his State and rolls a stone against the 
door. It comforts me to know that the 
women of Tennessee are in no sense 
responsible for this act of self-destruction. 
Iam bold enough to say from this stage 
to-night, in the light of a newly dawning 
century of high progress and civilization, 
and I say it to the Legislature of Ten. 
nessee with no uncertain voice: Taxation 
without representation is tyranny. It 
was tyranny in the beginning, it is 
tyranny now, and it will be tyranny to 
the end.” 

The New Decatur ( Ala.) Advertiser says : 

If Tennessee had a few women con- 


nected with its Legislature, education 
would not be taxed out of existence. 


The Manual School at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is also to be closed, in spite of its 
good showing for the year. 
9a 


MRS. HENRY PETITIONS. 


Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Versailles, 
Ky., has sent in to the Legislature the 
following individual petition, which was 
presented by Hon. Thomas 5S. Petitt: 


To the Honorable Members of the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky : 

I, Josephine K. Henry, of the town 
of Versailles, County of Woodford, State 
of Kentucky, hereby use my inalienable 
and indisputable right, guaranteed to me 
by the United States Constitution and 
the Constitution of Kentucky, namely, 
the right of petition. In the name of 
true Temoeresy and the fundamental 
principles upon which our government 
is founded, I most respectfully petition 
your honorable body to pass a special 
act creating the power or authority to 
which I can apply and have bestowed on 
me the right of citizenship. 

I am native born, twenty-one years 
of age, of sane mind, can read and write 
the English language, have read the 
National and State Constitutions, and 
made a study of the principles of the 
governments of the United States and 
the State of Kentucky, and am loyal to 
them. I have committed but one crime, 
that of being born a woman, and since 
the Constitution provides that male citi- 
zens ‘‘who have been convicted of treason, 
felony, bribery and other crimes may be 
restored to their civil rights by executive 
pardon,” I hereby respectfully petition 
the powers that be to pardon this single 
crime of which I am guilty, namely, that 
of being born a woman, and restore to me 
my right of citizenship. 








The Constitution has created a power 
by which aliens who cannot read or write 





our language, and have no sympathy 
with our institutions, and are often crim- 
inals when they come into the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, may, upon applica- 
tion, receive their naturalization papers, 
and thus be made citizens—kings—while 
all native-born white and black men, 
“unless insane, convicts or idiots,” in- 
herit at the age of twenty-one years the 
sovereign power of citizenship. 

I am taxed without representation; 
Iam governed without my consent, thus 
nullifying the sound principles of democ- 
racy. 

I hereby protest against this injustice, 
and the humiliation of being classed, po- 
litically, with convicts, idiots and lunatics, 
and plead with the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky to forth- 
with passa special act creating the power 
to which [ can apply and receive my en- 
franchisement papers. Most respectfully 
submitted. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 

Versailles, Ky., June 6. 

This petition created quite a stir in the 
Legislature, and all the papers of the 
State are commenting on it. Some con. 
servative editors say it has hit the nail on 
the head. The petition was referred to 
the judiciary committee. Mrs. Henry 
says, in a private letter: ‘I may never 
hear of it again, but it has at least caused 
the press and the people to discuss woman 
suffrage. I am am getting letters and 
messages from all quarters in regard to 


it.” 
——___~@ > 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


NEwtTON.—The following is the annual 
report of the League, read at its recent 
annual meeting: 

The Newton Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been doing real missionary work 
the past winter. At an early meeting of 
the directors, it was voted that we hold 
meetings in private houses in the different 
wards, hoping to interest neighborhoods 
heretofore unrepresented in the member- 
ship of our League. The first was held 
with Mrs. L. A. Chapman, Newtonville, 
on Dec. 16, and as a result about a dozen 
new names were added to our list. Miss 
Blackwell came out and gave us a pleasant 
and concise report of the work our socie- 
ties are doing, and the good they are ac- 
complishing, citing the work in Kansas 
and Wyoming. Several of our members 
followed with similar remarks. Mrs. Rich- 
ard Rowe, President of the West Newton 

. C. T. U., was welcomed as a new con- 
vert, and responded gracefully to the 
greeting tendered her. Refreshments were 
served, and the meeting was pronounced 
a success. The second was held Jan. 12, 
at Channing Church, Newton. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was to have been present, but 
was prevented by ill health and bad 
weather, so Mrs. Lucy Stone addressed 
the meeting in her usual felicitous man- 
ner. Mr. Goodrich stated his objections, 
which were not apparently very deep- 
seated, and were logically disposed of by 
Mr. Blackwell. Shortness of time pre- 
vented other speakers from participating 
in the discussion, as our Newton friends 
had =~; light refreshments for a 
social hour. Arrangements had been 
made in December for a spring meeting at 
Lasell Seminary, and, although we twice 
deferred the date, we were — by a 
pleasant evening and Mr. Bragdon’s pres- 
ence, he having returned from his winter 
‘up the Nile.” About 250 were present 
in the large chapel, the majority being 
students. Mrs. Stone pointed out to them 
the wae in which their mothers had 
made their path easier than those they 
themselves had fifty years ago, and pre- 
sented the usual strong argument, her 
lovely self and unerring voice, to their 
poe and interested young eyes. We 

ave great hopes that her arguments made 
many converts among these ardent spirits 
just forming their plans for life. Mr. Ed- 
win Kimball followed with a résumé of 
the biographical account of Mrs. Stone in 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL for April 15, and 
it was evident that the girls had perused 
it in their reading-room before seeing and 
hearing our heroine. Mr. Kimball also 
alluded to woman’s influence in matters 
educational and reformatory and political. 
He was followed by Senator Gilman, who 


stated how he happened to be a suffragist ; 
| by Mr. Bragdon, who endorsed the cause 
Reartlty Wf sarcastically, also by Represen- 
tative Howard, who critic the meth- 
ods or rather the lack of method in our 
legislative campaign, and urged that our 
committees in future be selected from 
| among our adherents, and by Mr. Black- 
| 





well, who gave very interesting statistics 

of gains in the past year. The assembly 

sung Mrs. Howe’s stirring Battle Hymn of 
| the Republic, and adjourned, well pleased 
| with the evening. Next day a delegation 
| of our ladies went, on invitation of the 
| women’s alliance, to Newton Centre, to a 
| meeting addressed by Mrs. Howe. Judge 

of their satisfaction at the presence of 
| about forty seminary girls, evidently in 
| search of the same pabulum so eagerly 
| taken in their previous evening’s feast of 
| reason! We hope to continue our ward 

meetings next fall. Arraggements are ma- 

turing for neighborhood causeries at New- 
| ton Highlands and Upper Falls. 


| WELLESLEY HILLs. — The following 

| poem was written for and read at the 

annual meeting of the League, by Mary 

Clarke Smith: 

“Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase !— 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold; 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou?’ The Vision raised his 
head, 

And, with a look made all of sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘The names of those who love the 
Lord.’ 

‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘Nay, not so,’ 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said ‘I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow men.* 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

He came again, with great awakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 
blest, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


Abou Ben Adhem’s sister, I am told, 

Had vision also of the book of gold; 

And to the presence in the room she said, 

‘‘What writest thou?’ The Vision raised his 
head, 

And, with a look made all of sweet accord, 

He answered not her question by a word. 

Again the trembling voice: ‘I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one who, like her fellow men, 

Would enter on the strife the world must know; 

Forth to the holy battle I would go; 

Would raise my hand for right, my voice ’gainst 
wrong ; 

Free and untrammelled I would move along, 

My right to be, true to my highest need, 

And make heaven offering of my lowliest deed.”’ 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

He came again, with great awakening light, 

And on a scroll this sentence seemed to glow: 

‘For thee, fulfilment when man wills it so.”’ 


In troubled thought all night the maiden lay ; 

But, with the earliest gleam of new-born day, 

She sought with trembling haste her brother's 
side, 

And told him all her wishes, heaven denied. 

Then Abou answered to her deep distress, 

‘Thou art but woman, weak, yet not oppressed. 

Gladly I shield thee from life’s rugged strife. 

Thou art a maiden, soon to be a wife. 

Go forth. Yet know, I love thee. Be content. 

’Tis all for thy best good and blessing meant. 

Thou may’st not govern, yet a queen thou art; 

I am thine head and ruler; thou, mine heart.” 

So she went forth, by sweet dilemma wrought: 

*O Lord, how can I do the thing I ought ? 

How be my highest self? How serve him well,’’ 
she cried, 

‘When my own brother, Lord, my hands has 
tied ?’” 


Years passed. Abou Ben Adhem ruled the land 

Wisely and kindly, yet beneath his hand 

Grew wars, corruptions, ofttimes jealous strife ; 

And Abou grieved and wearied of his life. 

Yet sought he, far and near, a better way 

To lead his people to a happier day. 

One night, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

Again the angel and the book of gold! 

His anxious thought had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And thus he questioned of the Vision fair : 

“Oh, tell me, sweet and holy Vision, where 

To find a councillor both wise and true ? 

For I have vainly sought the wise world through. 

A man, by pain and sorrow purified, 

With the sweet patience to most men denied, 

Born of small duties never set aside; 

One who, from knowing all man’s humblest 
needs, 

Has vision broadened for his noblest deeds, 

With hands outstretched in blessings on his kind, 

Can teach men purest happiness to find.”’ 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

He came again, with great awakening light, 

And showed the names whom love and wisdom 
blest; 

And lo! The woman’s name led all the rest. 
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ARE YOU NERVOUS? 


Are you all tired out, do you have that 
tired feeling or sick headache? You can 
be relieved of all these symptoms by tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives 
nerve, mental and bodily strength, and 
thoroughly purifies the blood. It also 
creates a good appetite, cures indigestion, 
heartburn and dyspepsia. 


—_<§-—__ 


Miss Allen’s baths for women will be 
open all summer, on St. Botolph Street. 
They include all kinds of baths, hot and 
cold, Turkish, Russian, etc., and are exclu 
sively for women. 

en 

Now is the time for jellies and canned 
fruits. Mrs. A. H. Burrill, of Concord, 
Mass., puts up fruit of all kinds, delic- 
iously. Price-list sent free on application. 











PARK THEATRE. —A houseful of peo- 
ple found their way to the Park Theatre 
last Monday night, and became applauding 
auditors of the taking songs and funny 
dialogue of ‘‘The Golden Wedding.” Fred 
Miller, Jr.’s, ballad comedy is admirably 
adapted for presentation at a time in the 
season when everybody has given over 
for the summer all study and mental] 
strain which can be avoided. No effort is 
required to keep track of the plot, or, 
rather, one does not notice the absence of 
plot; and the songs and dances, whim- 
sical colloquies and mirth-provoking stage 
business are all taken as a matter of 
course, and laughed over as the acts un- 
wind themselves to the general amuse- 
ment of all concerned. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Fraulein Maria Michelsen, in Goettingen, 
Germany, a cultured lady and experienced tencher’ 
offers a home to American ladies intending to study 
German, and to attend Lectures in the Annex of 
Goettingen University. Price of board, $6 per week, 
References given by Prof. CARLA WENCKEBACH, 
Welleeley College, Wellesley, Mass. 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 

A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston. 





Teachers’ mp a yo SALLY HUNT, a 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a ‘Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 
success. She desires correspondence with teachers 
of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 
Guages: Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 

Virginia. 

A lady medical student, who has had large 
expeiience in the care and training of the feeble. 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references. Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 











The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 











PPLICATIONS CAN NOW BE 
MADE for board; bath-room; piazza; 
SPY POND IN VIEW. 84.00 and 
$5.00 per week. Address Box 376, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the latest 
spring and summer styles can do so by bringin 
them to STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place, Boston. (1 short flight.) 
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MRS. M. HOBBS CO., 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
The Boston Flounced Trousers Bicycle Garment 
FOR LADIES, 
Patented January 31, 1893, 
Also, manufacturer of Gymnasium and Bathin 
Suits, which are used by the Allen Gymnasium an 


Swimming School, and Smith’s College. Trouser 
garments for ladies a specialty. 


Office: 267 COLUMBUS AVE., 


Boston, Mass. 


! 












To TIDE. 
CONCORD, MASS, 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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